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Dear Friends, 

This is to introduce the enclosed paper on • student*sponsored 
foreign scholarship program which hoe been prepared by Varner Vtarmbrunn and 
John Sprague of Stanford University. 

Zt may be of interest to you to taow that sens of the inspiration 
for the National Student Association's foreign student lead e rship program cams 
Dom the experience of Stanford's Foreign Scholarship Program. Consequently, 
Ur. Sprague and Ur. Varmbrunn (djo is Foreign Student Adviser at Stanford and 
a camber of the Board of Advisers to N.S .A. 'a Foreign Student Leadership 
Project) have agreed to distribute the accompanying doouaent based on the 
Stanford program to K.S.A. member schools. 

Certain sections of the handbook have been written with a view to 
making the Stanford experience intelligible to K.S.A. schools who aay partic¬ 
ipate in the Foreign Student leadership Project. The authors are especially 
anxious, however, to make certain that the handbook is viewed not as a blue* 
print, but as a guide and compendium of suggestions nhich may be adaptable to 
other programs (such as FSLP) and to a variety of other college and university 
campus situations. 

This is the second* in the series of progr am materials Nilcb is 
being published or distributed by the Foreign Student Leadership Project for 
use in program development. 


James T. Harris, Jr. 
Project Director 
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I. PREFACE 


The traval of students to foreign countries for advanced studies dates bade 
t'l the beginnings of recorded history in ancient Greece and has been one of the 
important factors in the growth of civilizations. Until recently, foreign study 
usually was designed for the achievement of some specific academic or technical 
goal, or for the acquisition of other kinds of knowledge •jfcieh could not bo se¬ 
cured in the student's home country. Only in the twentieth century las the ex¬ 
change of persona been considered- as a device to further world peace and inter¬ 
national understanding. 

The groundwork for international exchange sponsored by private organizations 
was laid in the years between the First and Second World Wars, but the field re¬ 
mained primarily the concern of a few far-sighted individuals and organizations. 
The numbers of foreign students in America and of American students in Europe 
was fairly small. With seas exceptions, the exchange of sponsored students con¬ 
cerned European countries. 

The rise of the totalitarian ideologies in the twenties and thirties, and 
their responsibility for the start of the Second World War, led people ail over 
the world to con dads, in the words of the preamble to the UNESCO Constitution, 
that 8 sines wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of psaes met be constructed." To many people, the exchange of persons 
seemed a means- for constructing such defenses. Sines lack of understanding 
between peoples was considered to he one cause of war, traval end s-tucy abroad 
were to remove misunderstanding. Moreover, Americans felt that exposure to 
American democracy would lead people from nations with authoritarian or totalitar¬ 
ian ecelal and political systems to embrace the democratic way of life and to 
work for democracy in their own countries. 

As a result of these ideas, student exchange, particularly the movement of 
students to the United States, increased rapidly after tbs end of the Second 
World War. In the academic year 195U=S$, approximately 3li,000 foreign students 
attended colleges in the United States, about three times the number studying 
here in the thirties. Many groups joined in the promotion of international ea= 
change. Among these ware ths Government, with the Fulbrigbt and Smith-Mundt 
Acts and related legislation, and private organizations such as the Institute 
of International Education, as wall as church groups and student organizations. 

On many campuses studsat groups, especially fraternities and sororities, mado 
their contribution by inviting overseas students to spend a year with them at 
the expense of the living group. The United States Rational Student Association 
sponsored visits of foreign student leaders to this country, appointed an Inter— 
national Campus Administrator, and published tea pamphlets on international 
programs for its member: groups. 1 

In October 1955, the United States National Student Association was given 
a grant by the Ford Foundation for a three-year Foreign Student leadership 
Project designed to given foreign student leaders training in ths leadership 
skills which have bean developed in American student government organizations. 

Up t* fifteen foreign student leaders were to be placed far one year in American 
colleges with strong student governments. The Rational Student Association also 
wishes to promote the adoption of new foreign scholarship programs la institu¬ 
tions which do not participate in ths Foreign Student Leadership Project. 

L • 
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sines national organizations and local student groups sponsoring such 
a program will encounter & number of practical problems, it has seemed per¬ 
tinent to outline the operation of one such program. A mall grant was mads 
by the Ford Foundation la 195$ for that purpose. It is hoped that such a 
description will provide the local adainistratora of the Foreign Student 
leadership Project and of other foreign scholarship programs with blues for 
the successful operation of their own projects. 

The Stanford Foreign Scholarship Program was selected for this purpose be¬ 
cause during its eight years of operation, many problems which new programs 
will have to face have been worked out to seme degree. Moreover, it is a good 
example of a project based on the cooperation of many groups within one campus, 
including student government, the living groups, the univarsity administration 
and the caamunity. It most be emphasized, however, that the Stanford Program 
is based on conditions particular to the Stanford campus. The Program has its 
special objectives which differ significantly from those of the United States 
National Student Association Foreign Student Leadership Project, and may differ 
from those of programs to be adopted elsewhere. Therefore the Stanford Foreign 
Scholarship Program Is presented hen, not as an esanple to be imitated, but 
os a point of departure for other student groups in the development of programs 
based on the spirit and die Institutions of their cun campuses. Sane special 
objectives and problems of the local administration of the Foreign Student 
Leadership Project ate outlined in the next to last chapter of this paper. Ih 
the final chapter, certain generalizations arising from the Stanford experience 
are presented which may be applicable to other foreign scholarship programs. 

The description of the Stanford Foreign Scholarship Program (Chapters II 
to 71) was prepared by John Sprague, one of the Co-Chairmen of die Stanford 
Foreign Scholarship Program for the academic year 195L-55. Tbs Preface and the 
Co n clu s ions were written by Warner Tarmbruxm, Foreign Student Adviser at Stanford 
University. Ha and his wife Joan wen re sponsible for editing the pamphlet, the 
substance of which was discussed and agreed upon hr the co-authors. 
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toe Stanford Foreign Scholarship Program was established in 19U6, largely 
< at the instigatira of the veterans enrolling at the University after World War n 

; - who were very internationally-minded as a result of ttoir war experience. Under 

this Program, the Associated Students of Stanford University have Invited between 
seven and ten outstanding students from abroad to Stanford each year. Approx* 
imately oca third of thsse Foreign Scholars have bean woman. Since its inception 
the Program has brought mare than fifty students to the campus, an endeavor 
representing a cash equivalent of over $100,000. 

; i. 

| The Program and its Purpose 

: The Program is a cooperative effort of the student gov e rnme nt, the indepen¬ 

dent campus living groupv, and the University. Each participating group provides 
; some »f the support necessary to make complete scholarships available to the 

| foreign students involved. The awards provide travel expenses within the United 

I States, mom and board far one sea da ado year (nine months), complete tuition, 

and vacation, bcok, and monthly allowances, to addition to their studies, the 
* Scholars are expected to pursue a varied program of extra-curricular activities 

| designed to broaden their knowledge of tbs people and customs of this nation. 



The purpose of the Progra m as established by the student legislature is 
"to further world understanding by promoting the exchange of ideaa among college 
students with consequent stimulation of the Stanford Student Body- 0 The Progr am 
is net designed primarily to provide an academic opportunity, to toot study* 
only for a degree is discouraged. Unlite the national Student Association 
Foreign Student leadership Project, the Program does not aim primarily to train 
student leaders. Zt is directed mainly toward the stimulation of the Stanford 
student body, in tbB belief that an Intimate exchange of ideas among students of 
Stanford ami those from universities abroad is one good way to further world 
understanding. Sines the Program emphasizes the benefit which American students 
are expected to derive Aram the presence of the Foreign Scholars an carpus, the 
most important demands on a Scholar's time, aside Aram academic responsibilities, 
cose from living groups and other student organisations and activities. Con¬ 
sequently, the problem of exploiting the Scholars must be faced, but the Scholars 
and thS Committee can cooperate in finding a balance between obligations toward 
the living groups, the Progr am , and individual acadeado goals. A careful dis¬ 
cussion at the beginning of the Scholar's stay usually clarifies this problem. - 

The Batting: the Campus and the Organization 
oi stadBnt Life 

The undergraduate Student body at Stanford numbers about 5,000. There 
are over 2,COO graduate, students, but most of the significant contact between 
Foreign Scholars and American students involves the undergraduate population. 
Among the undergraduates, the ratio of men to woman is abent 2§ to 1, and this 
ratio iis observed in the selection of Scholars. A majority of the under¬ 
graduates live on cas-pus in university dormitories or fraternities, while a few 
off-eaapus students live la private hemes. Only the fraternities, housing 
approximately 1,000 undergraduate a, manage their own finances as living groups. 
The other dormitories have clnbs vhlch carry on social functions nnH p tha- 
activities, but roam and board are financed by the University, toe Ben's 
Eating Clubs are an exception. They finance their am board, but members live 

• ; 1 f 








either in a university dormitory ae in private residences on or off campus. 

All these groups — the women's dormitories or cottages, the fraternities, the 
men's dormitories, and the Eating Clubs — have considerable autonomy in de¬ 
ciding how they will use their funds. Although the fraternities may lead In 
social Ilfs, they usually are not campus leaders in other respects. Student 
elections illustrate the unimportance of living groups. There seldom is a "row," 
"dub" or "independent 0 candidate solidly' bached by his group. Of the last four 
student bo tty presidents, one came from a fraternity, one from an Eating Club, 
and two were independents. 

The Physical and Financial Arrangagents for the Scholars 

The men on the Stanford Program live almost exclusively in the fraternities., 
which provide by far the greatest part of our room and board support, probably 
because of their independent financial position, allowing the absorption of a 
Scholar's expenses into overhead. Since there are no sororities, the women 
Scholars usually live in undergraduate dormitories, which have voted to pay the 
living expenses of a Foreign Scholar for one quarter. Tha Scholar moves to a 
different living group each quarter of the academic year. This spreads the 
financial burden out over a number of groups and puts more American students lute 
contact with the Scholar. The expenses involved for the living group include 
room, board, and sometisBs spending money. The University provides half-tuition, 
the student government provides the other half—tuition, pays for part of the 
travel expenses (under certain circumstances), supplies spending money when the 
living groups do not provide it, and pays for administrative expenses of the 
Program. 

The 3lx Minimum Requirements fbr the Award 


Generally the requirements for the award are aimed at 1) obtaining & per¬ 
sonality who will be successful on the campus, 2) giving an opportunity to 
students who otherwise could not visit the United States, and 3) selecting 
people who,, on their return, will be able to further understanding of the United 
States in their own nations. In accordance with this last aim, one of the condi¬ 
tions of the grant is an agreement that the Scholar will return home after a stay 
of one year in the United States. 

The six mini,amm requirements of the Program are as folltwrs: 

1. Since a basis purpose of tha Program is to secure an individual who can 

participate readily in and community life, the Scholar must have 

had experience as a leader in student affairs. Tte hope that after they 
return to their am countries, the Scholars will become adult loaders 
in their communities and nations. 

2. The Scholar's field.of concentration must be the social sciences and re¬ 
lated subjects. It is cobb only believed that students In these fields 
usually are mere interested in human or international relations than are. 
those in scientific or technical fields. 

t 

3* The Scholar must be between eighteen and twenty-five years old. Pre¬ 
ference is given to applicants under twnty-two. These age limits are 
wide enough to allow a broad field of selection. let they sake for 
successful housing arrange manta because they do not vary greatly from 
tha age range wjf the undergraduate population. 
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in. HEScRimoH of the comuttbs 


Tha Foreign Scholarship Program is almost entirely student-financed and 
administered. The positions on the Committee are: two Co-Chairman, an 
Applications Director, an Executive Secretary, two Evaluations Directors, a 
Coordinator of Speaking Engagements, a Director of Public Relations, and a 
Director of Tours and Seminars. 

» 

Selection of the Committee 

Usually an entirely new Committee is selected each year. Every effort 
is made to select the personnel as early as possible In the Spring Quarter 
so that the new Committee may learn from the old, lb spite of a quantity 
of relevant written material on the Program, Committee members must learn 
some of their responsibilities through experience. 

Characteristics of tha Co-Chairmen 

The Co-Chairmen usually have been campus leaders. The man ag eme nt of an 
exchange program never should be taken from socially or politically nninflaan- 
tial groups. This policy may eliminate some individuals rtso are most interested 
and capable. But one of the aims of the Stanford Program is to interest those 
elements of tha student body vfaich normally show little concern with inter¬ 
national activities thorough placing the Scholars in the living groups, thereby 
providing the desired contacts between them and the American students. Con¬ 
sequently it is i mpor tant that the leadership of the Committee be of a type to 
encourage the cooperation and continued support of the living groups, without 
which the Program could not' exist. 

The Selection and Responsibilities of the Co-Chairmen 

The new Co-Chairman are 'selected by the outgoing Co-Chairmen through personal 
interview or "try-outs.” An announcement is placed in the Stanford Daily at 
the beginning of the Spring ’Quarter encouraging students to apply for 'the 
position of Co-Chairman. The names of the selectees are submitted to the 
legislature far approval. The new Co-Chairmen then select their Committee. 

They are not required to submit the names for approval. This may not appear to 
be a democratic arrangement, but it does provide for an efficient administrative 
body. At least it seems that the Co-Chairmen have provided more effective 
leadership over the years than the chairman of organisations who were elected 
by the membership. ; 

• \ ' 

The functions of the Co-Chairman are succinctly stated in the by-laws of 
the Committee: "The Co-Chairmen ehall supervise all committee activity, dividing 
this task as evenly as possible. All work not mentioned in the Job definition 
should be done or assi^ed by the Co-Chainsen." As this statement shows, tbs 
Co-Chairmen! are responsible for all work done or left undone; by the Committee. 
Along with this responsibility, they possess a hi#» degree of administrative 
freedom to accomplish the goals of the Program'as they think best. Usually one 
of the Co-Chairmen is rasnonsibla for firances and applications while the second 
one works closely with the Scholars after their arrival. 








plications Director 


The Applications j Director answers all inquiries about the awards and 
processes all applications. She has the aost laborious and tins-consuming 
job on the Committee, and is assigned one secretary to work permanently 
with her. 


The Executive Secretary runs the office and is responsible for typing, 
mailing and filing all correspondence. She also makes sure that all personnel, 
including the Co-Chaiitesn, leep office hours. The Executive Secretary has 
charge of the typing staff which carries out all the clerical work. 

The Evaluation Directors 

The Evaluation Directors keep in constant contact with the Scholar and 
the Scholar's living group. They investigate and resolve any problems arising 
between the Scholar and his living group, and act as personal counselors to 
the Scholars. The Evaluation Directors write quarterly reports on the indi¬ 
vidual Scholar's adjustment to his or her living group, and detailed reports 
on the nature and handling of any problems. 


The duties of the Coordinator of Speaking Engagements axe to arrange the 
Scholars' transportation to engagements, to prevent engagements from becoming 
a burden on any Individual, and to arrange these for Scholars who are less in 
demand. 

The Public Halations Director 

.The Public Halations Director does all the publicity xerk. Often this 
relates to policy questions calling for close cooperation with the Co-Chairman. 
Hie main opportunity Sot initiative lies in his responsibility far Introducing 
new publicity methods for the Program. 

■j The Coordinator of Tours a im s«Mnar«i 

i 

The duty of the Coordinator of Tours and Seminars is to see that the 
Scholars are aware of the tours arranged for them. Scholars are encouraged 
but not obliged to participate in the tours which are an important part of the 
Foreign Scholarship Program. The Committee now relies primarily on the tours 
and seminars offend by; the international relations group an caspus, known as 
the Institute of International Relations (HR). The Coordinates' is responsible 
for seeing that the Scholars attend the weekly evening seminars with professors 
and c ommun ity leaders, land for arranging parties and other gatherings .designed 
to promote social contacts. 


yfri. 
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TJ. THE 7DRK OF THE COMMITTEE 
The Independence of the Committee 


Vary little professional help is used by the Committee, although the 
Dean of Students and the Foreign Student Adviser are called upon intermittently 
for advice. Both of these officers recognize that the.autonomy of the students 
in managing the Foreign Scholarship Program is one of the most valuable aspects 
of this endeavor. Most decisions, are mads by the Co-Chairmen In consultation 
'with the Committee. 

The Problem of Continuity 


As on all student committees, the problem of continuity of personnel is 
great. This is especially true for the Foreign Scholarship Program because 
during the summer recess the most important correspondence -with prospective 
arrivals from overseas is carried on, and some of the major travel or visa 
problems arise. 

The Four Purposes of the Caanittee 

The purposes of the Commit tee as stated in the by-laws are as followsi 

1. To organize the application and selection procedures and arrange for 
the transportation of the ASSU Foreign Scholars to the Stanford campus. 

2. To integrate the Foreign Scholars into the campus and the community, 
and to sate their stay as comfortable and enjoyable as possible. 

3. To publicise the Program on the campus and in the c om m un ity in order 
to spread the benefits of the Scholars' presence as ridaly as possible. 

li. To merle actively far the adoption of similar programs at other univer¬ 
sities. 

Carrying out the first purpose of the Committee involves complicated paper 
work. This is a year-round undertaking and constant revision oust be made in 
many of the documents conearned, especially since there is no provision far 
personal interviewing of applicants. In l?5Li-55> far etemple, over one thousand 
inquiries ware processed by the Committee within four .and a half months. 

The second purpose of the Casmdttee, as described above, is ha sad on the 
Program's operating belief that actual living in the dormitories and contact 
with the community: are most effective ways to utilize the Scholars and to help 
them gain insight into American life. 

The third purpose of the Committee — to publicize the Pro g r a m — is de¬ 
signed to widen and maintain support both in the University and in the eonsnunity 
Effective publicity helps In a tno-fold sense. By keeping the Program before 
the student eye, it attracts good personas! for the Committee offices. It also 
stimulates interest among groups on campus vhich have not yet contributed to or 
participated in Comities activities, 
i i ■ • 

There has bash no continuous offort to achieve the fourth purpose of tho 
Program. The moot;ambitious attest 'ran tho publication of a brief pamphlet 
on the Foreign Scholarship Program, inviting suggestions «wt criticisms to 
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help the Committee work toward the organisation of student programs at 
other colleges and universities. A similar attempt was made through the 
agency of the San Francisco Bay Area Association member schools of the National 
Student Association 1 , but without much success. 

Orientation and Integration 

t 

The Committee begins its work for Autumn Quarter by organising the orienta¬ 
tion period for the Scholars. Since the Scholars come to a completely new 
environment, too much information provided at once may bewilder rather than 
help them. On the other hand, there must be enough well-planned meetings, tours 
and social gatherings to stimulate and maintain the Scholars' interest. 

One of the most important features of the orientation program is that it 
provides the first and test opportunity for the Committee to create a feeling 
of camaraderie among the Scholars and their sponsors. The sharing of the three 
orientation days- by the Committee and the Scholars produces the friendship and 
group loyalty which are indispensibla to a successful program. Parties are 
scheduled during the quarter, to cement this feeling. At the same time, the 
Committee aims to mate the Scholars comfortable without acting as their constant 
guardian. If they acquire a sense of fellowship with each other, they often take 
it upon themselves to help one another out, thus easing.the Committee's job, and 
gaining satisfaction from using their own initiative. 

Evening Seminars 

Weekly meetings are held with Stanford professors every quarter. A general 
theme fcr the quarter can help to mate the meetings more successful. In pre¬ 
paring these discussions, we have followed two different policies. Sometimes 
we have assigned the reading of certain passages in a book, or several magazine 
articles. These assignments help to solve the problem of finding common ground 
for discussion for Scholars with divergent cultural backgrounds and academic 
interests. At other times the discussions have teen spontaneous, with no 
special preparation. The prepared meetings were those on specialized or unusual 
topics, such as constitutional law or religion, and these seem to have teen most 
successful. 

Attendance at the seminars is compulsory for the Sch olar s. This requirement 
insures that many different views will be presented. A sligvtly larger .group 
than would be most advantageous far American students is desirable. To keep 
the discussion going, it is advisable to have a few outstanding student leaders 
(members of the legislature or student body officers, if possible), and a flew 
friends of the Scholars present in addition to the Co-Chairmen of the Committee. 

Sneaking Engagements 

In the middle of Autumn Quarter, the Committee arranges brief talks to 
campus organisations. To secure a better adjustment far.the Scholars and to 
allow time fcr their academic work, no speaking engagements are made off campus 
during Autumn Quarter. Tihen the Scholars start speaking off campus, all engage¬ 
ments are scheduled through the Committee. An effort is.made to see that no 
Scholar is asked to speak more than once a *eek, excluding informal talks to 
living groups. No speaking engagements are scheduled for the two weeks of the 
final examination period. 
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Since there often la wide difference In the Scholars' abilities to 
handle English, the Committee eruet make diplomatic allowances In planning 
speaking engagements. 'While seme Scholars are capable of speaking in any 
situation, others will be ineffective speakers at first, and my need more 
time far their studies. 

A paramount duty of the Committee is to see that the Scholar’s heavy sche¬ 
dule does not become .impossible to maintain. Speaking engagements are one area 
where pressure can be eased’. The Coordinator of Speaking Engagements must be 
aware constantly of the Importance of time to the Scholar. 

Many requests for Foreign Scholar speakers came from the University's 
Committee on Public Exorcises. Others come directly to the Committee, and some 
are solicited by the Coamittee. Sometimes outside groups contact the Scholars 
directly. The Scholars are instructed to tell such groups that they will have 
to cheek with the Committee before they accept. The Committee then contacts 
the people concerned and arranges a date. Ih this manner, a record is kept of 
all the speaking engagements which the Scholars keep, and close control can be 
exercised by the Committee. 

Tbs demand for Scholars to spsak often is dependent on the Scholar's geo¬ 
graphic or national origin. A student from the Free University of Berlin or 
one from Karachi may find that there is a great demand for his services, rhile 
one from Switzerland or Australia may receive few invitations to speak. This 
often gives rise to minor Jealousies. The situation is corrected in two ways: 

1) by the rule vbieh limits speaking engagements off campus far any one Scholar 
to no more than one a week, and 2) by the effort of the Coordinator of Speaking 
Engagements to secure engagements for those Scholars who are less in demand. 

There are no formal limitations on the subject-matter of the speakers, but 
it has been found that Scholars should not be asked to speak on behalf of relief 
appeals. It is distasteful to them, and poor public relations for the Committee. 

Evaluation 

It is very important .to encourage and keep track of good relations between 
the Scholar and his living group, because the Committee depends financially on 
campus living group sigport. If a Scholar does not get along well in his re¬ 
sidence, the living group which provides his support say not volunteer further 
support to a Foreign Scholar for several years. 

At the request of the Evaluation Directors, the Scholars write essays on 
their living group experience. These have been of two types: responses te 
questionnaires, or solicited essays with content less specifically outlined. 

The Evaluation Directors write up. a report on each Scholar, on the basis of 
their personal knowledge of the Scholar through the essay and through close per¬ 
sonal contact. These reports are read by the Co-Chairmen of the Committee who, to¬ 
gether with the Evaluation Directors, take slaps to solve problems which may have 
arisen, and to make the next quarter's stay in a living group easier for all con¬ 
cerned. In addition to the use of periodia evaluation reports, contact must be 
maintained with the Scholar and the living group so that difficulties can be Iden¬ 
tified and solved promptly. So far,.evaluation has been limited to inquiries intc 
the adjustment of tha Scholars. No attempt has been made to make a basic evalua¬ 
tion of the Program and its effect on tha campus and on thB Scholar. 







V. SEX£CTION PROCEDURES 


Administration 

One Co-Chairman, toother with the Applications Director, is responsible far 
publicising ths awards, sending out tha application forms, and organising the 
selection process rtiich begins in the middle of February. It is the responsibil¬ 
ity of the entire C trait tee to organize and carry out the selection of new 
Scholars, therefore all menders oust understand tha complexities of the process 
and devote enough tins’ to tire Job. 

the Applications Director and her secretary should become familiar with their 
task as early in the abadomie year as possible. Tha two should work together 
throughout the year, managing the selection of new Scholars In such a way that the 
Co-C h a irm a n in charge of applications is called in on policy matters only. 

Application Forma 

The following forms are used in the Program: 

1. A printed page describing the Program. 

2. Instructions on the filing of applications. 

3. Application blanks. 

U. Personal reference sheets, to be sailed directly to the Committee by tbs 
person serving as reference. 

5. The travel insert. This farm states that the Foreign Scholarship Program 
does not have sufficient funds to cover travel to'the United States. 
Applicants are asked what their financial resources are. A set of 
application papers should not be considered complete without the state¬ 
ment concerning travel. 

Tha Processing of Amplications 

Khan Initial letters of Inquiry from applicants are received, they are read 
by the Applications Director and are answered in one of the following ways: 

1. If it is apparent from the content of the letter that the applicant meets 
the mini man requirements of the Progr a m, a set of application hinny* win 
be mailed to hie. 

2. If it is apparent that the applicant does not meet the nHiriim. require¬ 
ments, a fom letter of rejection Is nailed out. 

3. If the writer of the letter has applied previously and wishes to be re¬ 
considered, his; old file is che eked and he is sent a letter containing 
whatever additional information is needed and stating whether he can be 
considered a contestant in the present competition. 

U. Special letters of inquiry receive individual attention. 

• : !' i . 

The Committee refuses to oonsldar any applications *hlch are received after 
Februaiy 20th. A fbra letter Is sent tc persons ^osa applications were not 
complete by that date. ' 
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, After the completed application blanks are received, they are read 
by six students each of whoa compiles a preference list. Those nasss which 
appear on any preference list are placed on a master list. Rejection letters 
are sent to all those applicants whose names do not appear an the master pre¬ 
ference list. 

Thereafter, all the readers participate in a meeting to which each one 
brings hla own preference list. The purpose of this meeting la to narrow down 
the number of applicants to a group of fifteen to twenty students whose names can 
be submitted to the living groups f r final selection. Rejection letters are sent 
to those applicants who were dropped at this stage. 

■ B£g* Selection 

The final selection of Foreign Scholars is made by the president and represen¬ 
tatives of the living groups who offer room and board support for a Foreign 
Scholar. The selection Is made in a meeting of the living groop presidents or 
representatives with the Co-Chairmen and the Applications Director. Nine or ten 
Scholars (and sons alternates) are selected out of the grag> of fifteen to twenty 
applicants submitted to, this meeting. Each living groip representative indicates 
his preference for the Foreign Scholars he would like to have in his house or 
dormitory for the next acadsmla year. Usually it turns out that only two or 
three out of the thirty living groups volunteering support have to take their 
second or third choices. 

The application papers of the Scholars selected in the final meetings are 
taken to the Dean of Students to be checked as to whether they meet the ad¬ 
missions requirements of the University. If all the new Scholars are admitted, 
notification of their award is cabled to them. Personal letters of rejection 
are sent to applicants who were dropped in the final selection meeting. Two or 
three of these are notified of their status as alternates. Several others who 
seem to be outstanding may be encouraged to reapply far the next year's competi¬ 
tion. A form letter is heat to all those persons whose applications were not 
complete In time for consideration in the selection process. 
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Tho Foreign Scholar's escerienca with the Program begins when he reads one 
of the announcements sent to over four hundred universities, educational founda¬ 
tions, student travel agencies end newspapers abroad. These announcements 
direct him to write to the Foreign Scholarship Committee for application blanks. 
The Scholar receives a blank from the Cosiaittae unless he is obviously ineligible. 
He returns the application to tha Committee with the exception of two personal 
recommendation sheets which he gives to two of his professors. These are mailed 
directly to the Committee by the professors. The Scholar then waits until all 
the applications have been processed at Stanford. If the applicant was success¬ 
ful, ha receives a cable notifying him of tbs award and requesting a cabled reply, 
after tiie Scholar accepts, official relationships begin. 1 

Pre-Arrival Contact 

The Scholar receives the necessary letters from university authorities 
enabling him to secure an Exchange Visitor's visa. This type of visa authorizes 
the University to enforce his return to his country. He also is sent a copy of 
the Stanford Daily in which his picture appears along with those of other Scholars 
in a feature story. He receives the pertinant university catalogues and other 
correspondence from the Cammittos describing university lifeo Be learns there he 
will li-ve at Stanford, and is sent a brief description of his first.living group. 
The Scholar also receives a letter from the president of the living group where 
he will reside during Autumn Quarter. But most of his correspondence with the 
Committee is concerned with his travel arrangements and visa application. 


Travel Arrangements 

If his travel within tha United States is arranged by the Committee, the 
Scholar is sent explicit instructions as to what procedure to follow upon his 
arrival. In New fork, he is met by a member of the Committee on Friendly 
Relations Among Foreign Students, which holds messages and bank drafts far 
Scholars, sees that they ere sat when they arrive, and takes them to hotels for 
their first night. Often tho Scholar is set by a Stanford student or students 
Tfao arranged accommodations far him in a private hois be faro his arrival. 

Pre-Registration Orientation on Campus 

Although every effort is made to secure a uniform arrival feta, the Scholar 
may arrive an campus ahy time from three to fifteen days before registration far 
Autumn Quarter. But his travel is planned so that in azy case to will arrive in 
tins far a three-fey orientation period. If the Scholar arrives before the 
living group can aceosaodato him, the Foreign Scholarship Ccmmittse, through the 
Coasminity Committee for International Students, sees that he is placed in a 
private horns until tho i dormitory is open dr. until the fraternity has a room far 
him.; The expense of tainio nones in the private home is met by the Committee, as 
are the Scholar'a maali costs during the pre-registration period. 

|If a Scholar has arrived particularly early, the use of his time until the 
formal orientation may ;present a problem. Tha office of tits Farelfpi Student 
Adviser, with the help iof the Ccamamity Ccsnittee, provides tours and activities 
for all new foreign students during the two ■cooks preceding registration. Tho 
Scholar is encouraged to tabs part in these tours and activities. He also finds 
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that the student body officers and other early arrivals are glad to spend 
time with him in tits evenings when the problem, of boredom and loneliness 
is most acute for.the student of any nationality. 

Just before registration, the Scholar is expected to participate in the 
three-day orientation period planned by the Committee. This is designed as an 
introduction to Stanford life, to instill in the Scholars a group feeling and 
sense of responsibility toward each other and toward the Program, to explain the 
Program and the Scholar 1 3 relation to it,' and to broaden the Scholar's circle of 
acquaintances. 

During this period, the Scholar participates in discussions of the Program 
and its goals. He is given a general outline of the Program activities for 
Autumn Quarter. He discusses with the Committee the personal goals he hopes to 
achieve during his stay. He receives a detailed explanation of the ftrancing 
of the Foreign Scholarship Program, and of any special financial arrangements 
rhich may apply to him. 

The Institute of International Relatione, the student organization In charge 
of all international activities except the Foreign Scholarship Program, is ex¬ 
plained to him. He is encouraged to participate in at least some of the HR 
activities, particularly in Its. tours of local industries and other points of 
Interest, and he is asked to attend the Friday afternoon get-togethers of American 
and foreign students, known as the Cosmopolitan Club meetings. 

The Scholar also is given a detailed explanation of living groups on csnqras, 
Stanford dating customs, women's social regulations, and the conduct expected of 
all students as dictated by the University's Fundamental Standard. 

The Scholar participates in many parts of the graduate student and general 
foreign student orientation, including attendance at a lecture on registration 
procedure. He attends talks by the Dean, Registrar, and Foreign Student Adviser 
and takes part in discussions of the Stanford academic system, with special em¬ 
phasis on the Stanford Honor Code. During the orientation period, the Scholar 
also may attend ora or two mixer-type buffet dinners, and possibly a dinner with 
a community group. 

The First Adjustment 

After the first busy days, the Scholar enters the most vital period of his 
stay 1 the initial two or three weeks of adjustment. During these weeks, he takes 
trips with the Committee to San Francisco and other local points of interest. 

He attends his first football game with the Co-Chairmen and members of the 
Committee who are able to be with him. He has his physical examination, and 
participates in his first Cosmopolitan Club meetings. Host important, he starts 
to make permanent friends in his living group and works out his relationship to 
this group. 

At the beginning of the quarter, he participates in weekly meetings of the 
Committee and the Scholars There problems concerning the living groups, academics, 
and social questions are discussed. He may be as ted to write a brief essay on 
his first impressions. He attends at least one party with the CoxscLttee and 
other Scholars. Often he finds himself offering advice and help to a fellow 
Scholar who has a greater cultural and linguistic barrier,to overcame. 
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Within the first irepkB, the Scholars hays a a»atins *dfch 
awtusi «aa. ck*. tsvta. 'swr cst st&fikm ma \a& «^s» ®s 
fflBeting Incluas a dlSCUMlon Vfearalli th« Scholars are free axiIc 

• lfl order ta gain a clear SSietura «f the structure and functioning or the 

uniwrmty aitmmirtjatim. 

At the end of the initial three weeks, the Scholars have their first in a 
series of weekly seminars with professors', arranged by the Committee, with 
attendance required of all Scholars. Each professor 1 8 field la diaonand with 
emphasis on its relation to contemporary life in the United States. It is hoped 
that these Informal meetings give the Scholar a sound understanding of the campus 
and a breeder outlook on tha United States. 


The remainder of fee Autumn Quarter is lesa hectic for the new Foreign 
Scholar. After a mtotb or six weeks, he is asked to answer a questionnaire de¬ 
signed to reyeal how successful hie adjustment to his living group has been. He 
is urged to be frank and honest in writing this report, as this proves helpful 
to him and to the Committee. 

Now he begins making brief speeches to on-campus groups. If his English Is 
good and his adjustment has bean particularly smooth, he may be asked to speak to 
Uu Student Legislature. Following his speech, he has a brief biographical inter¬ 
view, to be published in the Daily . Scholars who do not talk to the Legislature 
may have their biographies in the paper during Autumn Quarter. Before tha year 
is out, all Scholars will have been interviewed by the Daily . 

Tha Scholar has an individual meeting with the Co-Chairmen to discuss bis 
financial position and any difficulties which may have arisen over fin ances. He 
also meets with the Co-Chairmen to discuss his academic progress and his vacation 
plans. Perhaps he has luncheon or dinner with a local businessman or family, but 
he makes no speeches off campus until latar in tha academic year. He attends 
severs! parties organised by the Committee, and after the Tuesday evening sem¬ 
inars he often will adjourn with soma of the other Scholars and Ccnmittae mem¬ 
bers to a nearby restaurant for refreshments and talk. 


If any difficulties have come up for the Scholar in.hie living group, ha 
consults one of the Evaluations Directors who immediately sets out to solve the 
problem. His first five weeks may have shown various problems, especially since 
his own accounts are supplemented by written reports Cram the president of his 
living gr ou p and bis roommate*. If.these essays indicate a need far it, 'fee ■ 
Evaluations Director concerns d«5talka over any difficulties with the Scholar and 
works for a solution. Tha savins problems for a Scholar usually are not personal 
habits or basic cultural differences but those Ate to hie own character structure, 
such as drinking excessively, or belligerence in hie dealings wife other students. 
These are most difficult to solve since they often originate In disrupted fendly 
life or related environmental factors. Such problems are minimi ted, however, by 
the selection procedure vfeich normally screens out people who are subject to them. 

The Scholar finds that the last two weeks of the Quarter differ from the 
previous ones in several vqs. The American students become more absorbed in 
their academic work, and he is urged to concentrate on hla own studies. All 
Committee meetings cease, a* speaking engagements or ether activities are arranged, 
"dead week" and his first Stanford final e vial nations have arrived. 
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At this tima, the Scholar is Introduced to his next living group. Ho 
is invited to a dinner vhsro he neats his naw group and nay ba asked to give 
a brief talk. He meets his future roommate, who has been carefully selected by 
the House President under the guidance of the Co-Chairman and Evaluations Direc¬ 
tors. The introduction helps the Scholar to become acquainted with the students 
who will be his hosts during Winter Quarter. 

Christmas Vacation 

After finals, the Scholar may go to ons of several places during his vaca¬ 
tion. Usually he goes to tho home of an American student friend. The choice 
depends largely on the Scholar's popularity in his living group and an honest 
estimate, on the part of those who knot? him, as to whether he would fit in with 
the student's family successfully. If ha does not go home with a student, ha may 
find placement in a local American home, or he may join the annual international 
student trip to the Grand Canyon. 

Winter Quarter 

The Foreign Sdiolar finds his winter program similar to the previous one in 
many respects, though probably busier. To his, fraternity rushing may seem in¬ 
ordinately important, and for two weeks he has to put up with this arimai madness. 
The Committee makes heavier demands on hia time, and his other activities be cams 
more urgent. The Xorsal weekly meetings with the Cnnznittea continue. Eagular 
parties are held. There are additional tours to other universities in tho area, 
the Scholar baglns to make speaking engagements off campus, and he may participate 
in a radio or television program over a local station. 

If his grades far Autumn Quarter wars low, be is asked to talk the natter 
over with tho Co-Chairman in an effort to find the causes of academic difficulty 
and to prevent a recurrence. He may find that his monthly allowance is in¬ 
sufficient and that he has been dipping into the small reserve he brought with 
him. In that ease, he probably wants to work to augment his Incoma. If he is a 
graduate student, he Eay ba able to secure a teaching assistants hip, or to work 
as a readar far a professor in his dapartasnt. If not a graduate student, be may 
find work In language tutoring. Again he is asked to writs a mid-quarter evalua¬ 
tion essay. At some time during the Quarter, the Scholars and the Co-Chairman 
usually are invited to the President's home far an evening. 

After Christmas, the emphasis In the Scholar's program is shifted from tee 
Stanford campus to a wider sphere to give the Scholar a more thorough introduc¬ 
tion to American life. Therefore the raakly seminars inwitirfm business and 
professional people as wall as professors. 

During tha winter, the Scholar assets with the Co-Chairman to discuss hia 
plans far spring vacation, suasmar, and his return travel. When the selection of 
the next year's Scholars is complete, each of tha Scholars than at Stanford is 
asked to wrlto a personal letter of welcome to ana of the new award winners. As 
ba fore, the first yaar'sjScholar receives an introduction to' his living group far 
Spring Quarter, and he is questioned closely on his suggestions about the pro¬ 
gramming for Spring Quarter. 
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Usually ths Spring Quarter Is one raak shorter than the other two. maiHwg 
Scholar e tin more valuable than over. The Program continues as before, 
but the required meetings with the professors cease in mid-quarter. The 
Scholars .working for degrees in graduate schools write theses and must be 
allowed time to complete their work. Sans times they have a concluding meeting 
with the Dean of Students and his staff, and possibly-a tea with the President. 
The Scholar is asked to write a fina l essay in which ha attempts to evaluate his 
year's stay at Stanford. After examinations and a final party, the Scholar pre- 
pares for his return Journey, usually allowing himself sobb tine for work and 
travel in other parts of ths United States before be goes back to his boss 
country. . 
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VZZ. THE FOREIGH STUtENT LEADERSHIP PROGRAM 

Although this paper is not designed exclusively for collages which sponsor 
£arei{p> Scholars under tha Foreign Student Leadarship Project, it may be halprul 
to out line some of the special objectives and program features of the Project.. 

The outstanding objective of the ISA’ Foreign Student leadarship Project (FSLP) 
is to help foreign studont grantees to acquire those leadership ntrill a and tech¬ 
niques of American student government rhlch may have soma relevance in their 
countries of origin. This objective is a comparatively nrinn? one in the Stanford 
Program. 

The goal of the Projaet is Impo r tant In determining the method and criteria 
far selecting candidates, nomination for the grants Is made through the overseas 
contacts of MSA.- The final appointments are made by NS& with the assistance of an 
Advisory Board. Therefore local project administrators seed not occupy themselves 
with the selection, which tabes such a large part of the attention cf the Stanford 
group. This arrangement should alien local FSLP leaders to give more time and 
thought to program planning. 

The major objective of the MSA program makes it desirable to select a student 
who will return to student government activities in his own country. Therefore 
most selectees will be undargraduate students, and as a whole, thp foreign group 
may be younger than the Stanford Scholars. 

Because of the emphasis on training in student g ov e r nm ent, it may be even 
more Important than under the Stanford Program to designate students active in 
student g ov ernme nt asj local chairmen and members of the FSLP Committee. Zt will 
be desirable to have tbs foreign grantee room with the student body president, 
cr sons other prominent member of the studont gov er nmen t. 

Probably it will not be necessary for the FSLP program to set vg> as elaborate 
a eomittee structure j as that of the Stanford plan because local projects usually 
will hate only one student to assist. Ksvartholess, there must be enough people 
for detailed programming, including thoughtful orientation, introductions, and 
follow-up with individuals and groups. Zt also is advisable to have program 
planning undertaken by a committees rather than an Individual, so that may campus 
resources can be brought into play and a wall “balanced urogram can be designed. 

I " 

Zh the planning of tho program, the primary focus of the FSLP must be kept 
In mind. A study of the historical and philosophical backgrounds of American 
student govs rasa at must be pert of the on-going orientation throughout the school 
year;. Faculty members and students must be enlisted in this effort to Introduce 
the foreign grants aa t!o the background of the activities ho observes. 

' • ' l • 

Tha need to maintain student g ove rnme nt activities as tbs focus of the 
programming implies that care will have to be taken not to devote too much time 
to purely social, events. The relation of the grantee to the other foreign stu¬ 
dents on campus will have to be worked out. . He should not become submerged in 
the usual kind of social programming far foreign students, although ha should 
maintain a friendly end supportive relationship with other foreign students. 

: i . • 

jThs observation of a larga variety of student government activities will 
have jto be supplemented by epportunitlss far active and responsible participation 
in some Had.tod aspect af student g ove rnme nt thick is significant and yot of such 
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a nature that a parson from another culture, with a language barrier, can 
serve adequately. Membership on one of the Judicial bodies or In a legislative 
group may provide such an opportunity. 

Both observation and participation most be accompanied by regular and 
leisurely interpretation and thought. The importance of social scheduling, far 
example, and the constant discussions of social standards must he placed in their 
sociological context. The help of faculty and staff members, particularly those 
from the Dean of Students' organization, may be sought. It may be helpful for 
the foreign grantee to enroll in courses in educational sociology or otuer sub¬ 
jects vhich can help him to gain a broader perspective. ; 

Throughout the year, the srojeot administrators will have to assess vfaether 
the aims of the project are being accomplished. If the foreign grantee seems 
dissatisfied, or is acquiring misconceptions about student life, the project 
administrators should not hesitate to seek the help of the national Director and 
of their own faculty or staff in reviewing the program. At the end of the year, 
the administrators will have same responsibility for a fundamental evaluation 
designed to improve the operations of the project. 
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As previously stated, the Stanford Program Is described here to servo as 
a point of departure for program planning rather than a nodal to be followed by 
other universities, The same applies to the chapter on the Foreign Student 
Leadership Pro gras of the National Student Association, It is hoped that student 
government organisations participating in ,tha Foreign Student Leadership Project 
will carry on their own foroign student leader programs after the MSA-sponsored 
Project terminates. Far those groups vhich ds carry on, the Stanford experience 
is particularly relevant be cause local campuses will have to assume many a dmin s 
istrativa responsibilities which are nos managed by NSA. But taiils each program 
will have to grow out of local conditions, students wanting to organize a foreign 
scholarship project may have to take certain steps to cope with technical problems. 
Some of these initial steps will ba suggested here, and some comments will be made 
about the difficulties likely to arise during the administration of any foreign 
scholarship project. 

The first step in the initiation of a new program is to consider its goals 
carefully. In the TSQi Project, the goal of training fer leadership is set forth 
clearly. In other programs, it tsay be helpful to stats ana major objective, which 
probably will da tannine the character of the thole project. If training For 
leadership in student activities abroad is the main purpose, student leadsrs 
abroad should ba selected who are dose to undergraduate in ags, social davalep- 
sent and academic progress, even at the possible expanse of their social usefulness 
at hois. If educational or technical assistance to underdeveloped countries is the 
chief ala, it is important to choose mature graduate students, such as those placed 
by the Institute of International Education, vho will be able to male a major 
contribution to economic and cultural developments in their own countries. One 
inddantal object!vs should be best in mind, however. Special u&tertakiags, such 
as the Stanford and HS2. Projects, often develop particularly good programs for 
their own foreign students in such areas as orientation, hospitality and integra¬ 
tion into the campus calamity, because much tins and money are spent on a ibw 
students. These special projects can suggest improvements in programs to be 
found on larger campusoa far tho uso of government-sponsored ar private foreign 
students. 

The second stop is to forsUnte the Initial scope of the program. It may 
be wise to safes a modest beginning, since many difficulties will arise at the out¬ 
set, while the administrators are "learning the ropes. 0 If the program is success¬ 
ful, tho student body will be ©agar for more Foreign Scholars. But if nr oblong 
loom toe large, dls&lui&onaent may sn&nger the thole projsfife. Xu may oases, 
especially in smaller colleges, it is wise to start with oztd or two Scholars for 
the first year. Xa tho HSA Project, such a limitation is -eutectic. 

The third step is to organise the caE&ttes administering tbs program. The 
lcey question to be decided is the method of appointing administrators. At Stan¬ 
ford, the system of appointment by the preceding Co-Chairmen, after a series of 
try-outs, has produced capable administrators. Elsewhere a more daaoeratlo system 
of so lection, or one in which the studsnt government maintains more active control, 
may be arefBrrad. In such cases, project administrators must ba studsnts re¬ 
spa cted by tho individuals and groups upon those support tho success and continua¬ 
tion of the project depend. Qa many campuses this will mean that members d? the 
international relations groups td.ll not necessarily make the best project ad¬ 
ministrators, despite their interest in this field. On ether campuses, tjgas-o 
international affairs and such organizations as ISA and Uorld Bnivarslty Service 
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have the enthusiastic support of living groups, student government and the 
student booty, the foreign scholarship project may sell be integrated into 
their activities. 

The fourth step is to lay cut the program for the Scholars in detail, in¬ 
cluding the responsibilities of their sponsors, who will pay for their transporta¬ 
tion in the United States, where they will live before, the opening of residences., 
how they will be housed during the acaiteraio year and during vacations, how much 
pocket money they will get, and who is to supply it. These and some additional 
questions applying to specific campuses should be thought through in detail, pro¬ 
bably before the final plan is offered to the student body, and at any rate before 
the program is announced overseas. 

The fifth step, vhiefa probably should be taken only after the aims and 
methods of administration have been formulated, is to move for the adoption of 
the program by the gmups which will have to support it. If it is a campus- 
wide project, a referendum by the entire student body is preferable to a vote by 
the Executive Committee or the Legislature. If it is a fraternity-sorority pro¬ 
ject, the Individual houses as well as the Pan-Hallsnle Council or its equivalent 
should have a voice in its adoption. Even in the BS& Project, where the decision 
usually is made by the student govern ment, careful publicity through house 
meetings, discussions in student government councils, articles, photographs and 
editorial comments in the student newspaper are needed to gain the wldBst possible 
acceptance of the project, because many students most feel that they have a per¬ 
sonal stake in the program. 

Once the program is launched, the critical step is to select the Foreign 
Scholars. In some projects, such as that contemplated by the Rational Asso ci ation, 
the goal of the program determines the method of selection, because the HSA and 
its affiliated student or&mications overseas will play an isportant part. In 
other projects, the campus administrators probably will have considerable leeway 
in determining the method of selection. 

The big problem in selection is that even the most elaborate file of 
application papers and recommendations does not provide a reliable picture of 
the applicant's personality. This difficulty can be sirsnmvented to same extent 
through use of channels available to the Institute of International Education, 
since all candidates of the Institute have baen interviewed by the overseas 
Commission for Training and Study in the United States. Unfortunately the 
selection standards of these Fulhright Commissions abroad tend to differ con¬ 
siderably from those which student groups in the United .States would want to 
apply. The Fulhright selectees usually are graduate students with well-defined 
professional interests and objectives. Neverthelsae, serious c onsid e r ation 
should be given to using ; the channels of the Institute of International Education 
or of seme other national organisation, such as NS&. or World University Service, 
with affiliations overseas through which personal interviews can be arranged. 

In the early communications with applicants, the objectives and limitations 
of the program oust be stated dearly so that applicants have these in mind be¬ 
fore they accept the award. Two limitations are likely to cause trouble. In the 
first place, the demands made on the Scholar's time, such as participation in 
seminars, studsnt g o v er nm ent affairs, house activities. Speaking engagements and 
so on, may conflict with; the Scholar's academic objectives. Frequently, as in 
the NS& program, these demands will make it impossible for the Scholars to secure 
the degree which most of tham, especially those from non-European countries, want 
very much. On the other: hand, it is important to spell out the academic obliga¬ 
tions in detail, particularly to grantees iron N or theast European countries, so . 
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that Scholars are not under the Illusion that they can take their studies 
ii casually. This may be a problem with grantees under the USA program, who will 

be selected for their organizational and social interests rather than far 
academic reasons. Ah ovor-casual attitude toward studies is likely to prevent 
grantees from getting the most out of their year in the United States and will 
turn the faculty end ndainlstratien against the program. As a rule, it is de¬ 
sirable for the Foreign Scholars to enroll as registered students, under obliga¬ 
tion to achieve at least the required grads point standards, although they often 
should be allowed to take a reduced load of studies. 

The seeond major problem concerns permission to stay in this country far a 
second year. Many Scholars want an additional year, usually in ordar to secure 
a degree. Often they can finance their second year themselves, through university 
scholarships or through aid from relatives and friends. If the chief aim of the 
program is to promote the Scholar's application of his American experience to his 
activities in student organizations overseas, a second year renewal usually is not 
advisable. But many students, especially those from Asia, derive maximum bacaflt 
from their stay in tho United States only after a two-year sojourn. Thoraforo it 
may be desirable, in soma programs, to remain flexible in this matter and to re¬ 
spect the preferences of the Scholars as much as the aims of the program will 
! permit. Extensions beyond a two-year period usually are detrimental, since it 

bacomas difficult for foreign students, especially tbs younger ones, to readjust 
to their own cultures if they stay in this country too long. 

i A minor difficulty sometimes arises from the Scholar's desire to buy a 

second-hand ear. The possession of a car is the dream of many students Cram 
overseas, especially those from countries There the ownership of an automobile 
is a nark of prestigs and success in life. In gensral. Foreign Scholars should 
not bs allowed to have ears, since many American students' supporting the program 
are liable to resent such ownarship as an u roar ranted luxury to which they do not 
wish to contribute. 

After the arrival of the foreign grantees, it Is vital that they spend such 
time with the project administrators and that they receive a good orientation to 
j the campus as a whole and to the requlremsnts of the program in particular. Many 

! later misunderstandingB can be avoided by careful and thorough discussion of life 

on campus and of the proposed program activities. This is also a goad tima for 
j the project administrators to make friends with the Scholars. 


Bousing occasionally presents a problem. It is vary important that the 
foreign grantees live with student groups rather than in boarding houses or rented 
rooms. As a rule, it is preferable for a Scholar to remain with one living group 
throughout the year so that solid friendships within the house or dormitory have 
time to develop. But it often becomes necessary to move the Scholars once ar 
twice during the year in order to give as many students as possible a chance to 
become acquainted with thnia in a living situation, and to prr»vida the foreign 
grantees with.a variety of! residence experiences, such as fraternities, dormitories 
and cooperatives. Sacs Scholars, especially Europeans, enjoy the dunce to 
observe mors than one living group. But no Scholar should bs obliged to change 
his residence too often, since even at best, each move requires a new- and possibly 
painful adjustment. j 

i .1 . , 

In the pro^amming of tho Scholars, it must bs remembered that thu pace of 
life is slower in most cultures than in the United States. Sals is particularly 
true of Eastern and Ksditsrraaoaa countries.; Furthermore, the entire process of 
adjustment to a asm country and a n era society requires a greit deal of effort. 



i 





Therefore the project administrator mist beware of overburdening the 
Scholars, particularly during their first term. Most foreigners are used to 
spending more time by themselves than are young Americans, and some provision 
should be made for that need. 

The methods of familiarising the foreign grantees with campus life will 
vary with different types of Institutions. At residential universities such as 
Stanford, living groups and dormitories offer the best channel for such integra¬ 
tion, especially if serious educational programs are carried on In these residen¬ 
tial units. In large, noa-residential institutions, other ssans of integration 
will have to be found. Mora vigorous participation in a variety of activities 
groups, especially those cantered around the Student Union (or a corresponding 
location on the campus), may provide such on alternative. 

Scholars also most be told, preferably during orientation or in their first 
term, about cur own social and campus customs, especially those involving boy- 
girl relationships. The dating system is peculiar to the United States and many 
features of social life on campus are difficult to appreciate at first. It may 
be helpful to introduce the Scholars to such activities as square dance groups or 
clubs which do not depend entirely on dating engagements and social dancing. 

The problem of spending money far the Scholars sometimes arises. The student 
body should not be too heavily taxed for such fends. But the finds available to 
the Scholars should approximate the average amount of money spent by the students 
with whom they live, so that the 'grantees do not feel at a disadvantage in-that 
respect. In this area, as la many others, each college will have to find its own 
solution. 

Vacations constitute a similar problem. Xt is not good for Scholars to have 
the feeling that they oust be invited by an American friend in order to survive 
during v ac ation, although a week or two in an American home certainly should be 
part of the experience of etmry foreign student. Therefore it seems advisable 
to provide the irrinianm funds needed for room and board during vacation so that 
the Scholar is not too hard pressed on this account. 

Throughout the program, frequent evaluation sessions with the Scholars, 
their living potps, sponsors, and a c a de mic advisers will help to spot weaknesses 
In the program. It may be useful to elicit recemendations far the future opera¬ 
tion of the project from the Scholars before their d epa r tu re. 

Some tins a local student government say wish to establish closer ties with 
a university overseas through an affiliation program. In such a program, students 
and professors, textbooks and tearhlng materials may be exchanged. Often the 
American student group can help a new Institution overseas with seme of Its 
practical problems, such! as the construction of recreation facilities or dor¬ 
mitories. Affiliation programs have certain problems, particularly as far as 
the exchange 9X persons is concerned, because the field of selection is mu^* 
smaller if the exchanges have to be picked from one institution. But affiliation 
programs may create considerable enthusiasm among the students working an the 
committees concerned, especially if there is a prospect for them to study at the 
sister; institution abroad. 
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Asids trom the specific form and character of any given exch an ge 

later J srot “i re-interpret its features and signif- 
3 «aaa*..witMn the college community. There should be articles and photographs 
rf s ^ ic ® n ' fc oawpaper,; by the Scholars and about then, and an effort should 
oe aadejo eapose as many students as possible to the overseas visitors, sines 
the evartual success of all projects depends on the continuing support of the 

S ^ ud * Bt -»P«osored exchange programs will make their most meaning- 
*? 0aapv * *** ** lac »^8 the student body awareness of tto 
f°f learning and enjoyment available through the Scholars and 
through other international students and visitors. 
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IPre-Ragjstration Activities Program 
for All Met? foreign Studs nta 

Sunday, Sapteabar 11.. . „ . , 

(10.00 floia, to 5=00 poSo) . 


(1955 S ampl e) 
Beach picnic 


Monday, Septeaber 12: to Wednesday, Saptosbar 21 , , „ Lunch in the Union 

area an campus 


Monday, September 12 
(1.00 to li<,30 pott.) 
(7.30 p.Bo) . o . . . 

Tuesday, September 13 
(1.00 to 5.00 p„a.) 
(7.30 p.a.) . . . . „ 


Local scenic tear 
Visit to City Council 
County Fair 
ERiva-in aouia 


Isdnasifey, September Hi.Visit to local 

(1.00 to 3.<» P.B.) publishing ho uea 

S ?J? t3 ^ }a F 15 ....... ..• . Rouse and gar dan tour 

(1.00 to ltoOO pott,) 

s ?P t ?? b ® r ** • • • ..Visit to Observatory 

(U.00 to lOoOO pott.) an Mt, 


Saturday, Saptoabar 17 . , 

(1.00 to boK) pott.) 



Visit to Art Pestiv&l 
and Cinerama, San 
Francisco 

Open House .and pionic 
supper at tbs Foreign 
Student Adviser's hosts 

Trip to San Brancisco 

"Social Custoaa in 
AESricaa Hfflass 0 
discussion held in a 
local haere 

Trip to a local 


Caxanmitr ConnaittsQ 

Chairman 

lecture on and prsc™ 
tico in oblactl-ca 

teats 
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Wednesday, September 21 
(2.00 p.m.) 


(8.00 pa) 


Civic Welcome. 

Tour of City Hall, 
Community Canter and 
Red Cross facilities 
"Foreign Students and 
the Immigration Low 11 - 
a talk by a district 
officer of the 
Immigration Service 


Thursday, September 22 
(2.00 pa) 


(6.00 pa) 


.Waleone and Orientation 
Talk by the Foreign 
Student Adviser 
Academic Convocation. 
Talk by the President 
of the University 


Friday, September 23 
(9.00 oa) 

( 2.00 pa) . . . . . 


En glis h, Test 


( 8.00 pa) 


«*Bj 0 American Ae&dssic 
System 0 - an explana¬ 
tion by the Dean of 
Students concerning 
-units, grades, grade 
points and credits 
Open House, Institute 
of International Rela¬ 
tions. A talk on 
American football 


Saturday, September 2J* . . 


Graduate Pre-Registra¬ 
tion Program 



-'V j'V if; 











masm ifia 
















APPENDIX n. 


le Outline of Orientation Schedule for Fcreien Scholars (19 


Monday, September 12 to Wednesday, September 21 . . . Arrival of Scholars. (They 

are advised to arrive on the 21st, but sens are bound to cone early.) 


Arrangements! 

1) Place Scholars in permanent residences when possible. Otherwise 
place them temporarily in private bases, through the Community 
Committee. 

2) Provide practical necessities {i.e. limn, local maps and direc¬ 
tions , suggestions far evening entertainment, information on 
organised activities). 

3) Scholars are to participate in general foreign student program. 

(See Appendix I.) 

Wednesday, September 21 .......... ..... Evening meeting discussion 

Agenda! 

1) Introduction to the Foreign Scholarship Program. 

2) Review of orientation program schedule. 

Thursday, September 22 

9.00 aua. - Masting of Scholars and Co-Chairmen. 

Agendas 1) The relation of the living groups to the Pro¬ 
gram and the Scholars' obligation to the houses 

2) the financing of the Program. 

3) Autumn Quarter activities. 

2.00 p.su - Welcome meeting for all foreign students (Foreign Student 
Adviser). 

It .00 pju - lb sting (Scholars and Co-Chairmen). 

Agenda: The relation of the Scholars to other foreign 
students • 

6.00 p.m. - Ac a d em i c Convocation (Freshman Orientation Program). 
Friday, September 23 

9.00 a.m. - English Test for Foreign Students. 

11.00 a*m. - Discussion of academic program (Co-Chairmen and Scholars). 

2.00 p«m.,— Talk by the Dean of Students on the American academic 
system, expla inin g units, grades, grade points, etc. 

U.GO pjn. - Discussion of fundamental standard and honor code, in¬ 
cluding the special position of the Scholars. 

Saturday, September 2U 

9.00 a .a. - Campus and library tours. 

1.00 p*m. - ifeetiag (Scholars and Co-Chairmen). 

Agenda! 1) Discussion of student judicial councils with 
members of lien's or Aomen's Councils. 

2) Woman's social regulations and social mares on 
ths American wu ip n f m 












Saturday, September 21* ’(continued) » 

2.30 p.a. — Football game. (Scholars should be accompanied by some¬ 

body who can explain the game to them.) 

8.00 p.su - Meeting (Scholars and Co-Chairmen). 

Agendai Etiquette (including punctuality, accepting 
invitations, the custom of thank-you notes). 

Sunday, September 25 ( ' 

1.30 p.su - Talk on registration procedures.* 

7.00 p«su • Party with Scholars and Committee members. 

Monday, September 26.Registration Day 

Arrangements* 

1 ) a Committee member should take each Scholar through the 
registration lines. 

2) One of the Co-Chairmen diould be on hand in the office at all 
times for consultation. 


Notes: 

1 . * indicates events planned for all foreign students or other new students 
by student groups or by the administration. 

2. It is important that at least one of the Co-Chairmen be available at all 
times to the new Scholars during the first two weeks, especially in the 
evenings. During this time, the Scholars will be most dependent on the 
Co-Chairmen and the Coanittee for caapanionahip. 
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April 6, 19 56 


Hy arrival at the University of California on the nomine of March 6 seemed to he a 
complete shock to all concerned. Dean Blaiedell. tfco had presumably been rssj onnibls for 
making preparations for my rialt and who had promised, to attend a meeting that dap vith . 
other mnbers of the administration sad the student body, had left the dap before for Wash¬ 
ington. I spent the first half of the dap trying to find sene place to stop la Berkeley. 

D» nett half of the dap I spent trying to get In touch with 19. Robert Hamilton, President 
of the Associated .-'tad ent■ of the University of California. X finally managed to eatoh 
Bob Hamilton in his office bp posting myself outside the door for about ea hour end a half. 
During the course of our twenty ainnte to half hour conversation. It became perfectly ob¬ 
vious that Bob Hamilton Vaev nothing of the Horeifi® Student .Leadership Project and had com-, 
pletely forgotten, if he ev knew, about my visit to the carnua. Describing the Foreign 
Student leadership Project to him, X began to ask questions about the nature sod function of 
the Student Association nd particularly about the foreign student program. Mr, Hamilton 
had vary little Idea of the operation of the fbreiga student program at the TUversitp of 
California. His con earns with respect to the Associated Students seemed very much United 
to a technical cr* administrative approach. 

i 

After my iessrintis® of 7SXP, Its objectives sad the program thick was being planned, 
he seemed to ber'ro enthusiastic and Invited me to (beet to a meeting of the Associated Stu- 
dents which ns tc take place that very afternoon. I attended the meeting, addressed the 
Associated Students describing FSXP, mi elicited several interesting sod penetrating Qiee- 
tl ana fror various rmbere of the Associated students as well as from some of the adminis¬ 
trative rersoneol «ho v era present. However, since this «U the first and only contact 
that any roprsv-x-stive student group at the Uhlve-eitr had with the T31?, I doubt very 
seriously that c deep Impression wee made or that the rrogrem was well undr.-stood or that 
we could expoot a great deal of support on the basis of this one encounter. 1 stayed 
througi the Associated Students 1 meeting long «noud> to get the flavor of the tyo of 
discussion rad tho eereeras which seamed to be paramount. The discussion which produced 
the most lively concert revolved around the athletic program and the parking arables. 

Ky obcerrcti m: oa Silo particular meeting should not be cons trued to be a general 
commentary oh the over-ell effectiveness, faction sad concerns of the Associated Students 
at the Del'-errity tf California. However, with dlseaalans of other msmbers of the Council, 
Including Ales Boldin, the USA Coordinator, X was led to believe that the mesilnj which X 
attended war not et all atypical and that there was a great deal of concern anon- oertain 
members of the Associated Students that their int erects and their actions were lisited to 
relatively insictifleont areas of concern. The Associated Students and Its operations are 
considered by root within the Association as well as outside to be those of c fairly large 
business concern tith a budget of some 41,000,000 annually and with the complete oontrol 
of the athletics rrograss and with the problems of the recognition and the administrative 
relationships to more than 300 student organisations. Bis occasions for the Associated 
Students to involve itself In seme of the deeper probleas concerning student welters, 
educational problems end human relations, for exasple, seemed to be extraordinarily limited. 

A prime example of this is a report tttlch X received free» member of thq Council indi¬ 
cating that, sice couple of weeks prior to ny visit, the Student Association had been con¬ 
fronted with the possibility of taking action on the Authorise Lucy ease. Action was post¬ 
poned at the Council meeting la favor of discussion of certain perking regulations. 


‘ I { • . ; 

• .V. ■ j i.- .i : ■ i M ‘ 
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Broflle of the Unlversltv of California 


The doeS l=tra3ElTe thing about the foreigi student arogpnn at the Uhiversifcy of Califor¬ 
nia is the vary c anno lions international Bouse which waa constructed by toe Sookofollor 
interests along with tho International Hons so .of ChicaflS and Hew Toafc, -do far os too p'Qo 
gram related to the Rouse is concerned, it seamed to he reasonably offective, troll ar^uaisod 
and with a fairly high degree of partieipatioa on the part of the residents of the Houeo, 

One diffieeISy seemed to he, howovor, as tends to be the ease is such Institutions, that 
the American residents in the Hence are frequently Aserieaa students tho, for ana reason 
or another 0 arc not caiBldered hr other AnssleaBe or even by the foreign otudoto to be 
typical. A coar.eai tk&t was htard from both foreign students end Aoerioan students is 
that the American students at the Hons e are the "eanpue rejects 0 —> students mo find it 
difficult to adjust themselves to the American student social life or students die for 
various reasons seek the B glisor a of living in these soaewhet exotic surroundings. In dis- • 
eusslons with J!r, Hill Hiller 0 Aosistsat to Dean Slalsdoll, who is the director of the 
International -ruse, I discovered that tho programing of the International Souse io de¬ 
signed alr.ost ezclucively for the residents of tos Sousa. Althougi frequently there are 
oprortunlties for other foreign and Americas students to participate in I Bouse activities, 
by far and lergr the bulk of tho activities are planned for the residents of the Bcaeo. 

This pO 9 03 sore very serious difficulties insofar on the bulk of the feroipi studeit popu¬ 
lation at the University which numbers some 1,000 of course can not live at too X Eouso, 
which aer.ccsodates acne 500 stud onto, half of t£os are American, Consequently, however good 
the progress at the International Souse may be, it tenches only a minority of the foreign 
studaat population at the University, Hr, Killer fait toat toe orientation pregraas for 
the foreign students eoieiar to the 'University could be improved tqpen and that a great deal 
sore could be done to integrate the foreign students into tho boib&I etudest activities 
pragma at the University, Be felt, however, that the Halted staff available for these 
services rade it hi/SOy unlikely that a great deal could be do ns in the lm-adla-tc fatsre, 

Mr. Hll’er's a iniens "wore definitely reflected by the foreign students with idiom X talked, 
and if enytMnr, could have said to be a great understatement of the actual sitvatioSo !^c- 
conversatl css with representative foreign students at the University led me to can elude 
that the I program was fulfilling only a aid mol responsibility of the university 

toward its foreign studeat pormlatisu 

The questions arises as to whnt barrens to the other foreign students who study at the 
University, By and large, their activities outside of the cl&asraca — their social life 
and living -rresgeasate — are the result of individual efforts or the efforts of email 
national grasps, X was informed, for example, by representatives of the adsisiotratloa 
(particularly Er. riillor and Idas Stone) toat they had had a great deal of difficulty with 
tho la tin American, Upon diocuaoion with mma of toe Iatin American student leaders at 
the Univarsi^-o X found that seat of then lived- in uuartsaat houses or raoao together in 
off-oaspus facilities cad have virtually no relationship to the thlversl^r outside of tools* 
classes. As a groin., they seemed to have aede very littlo p regress is understanding the 
University =» that is, oatedde of its daaarecia functions — or of toe eanasiity of whlch 
it is a part. On the vholo, they seemed to have nado vary little progress even in learning 
the language. The . oosd oituatioa oesas to be true with respect to the Arab etudenfco. Heat 
of them also live in off-cospus facilities, usually in groups of «ix to eight In apartment a 
or cuitas of reams. Oi scu avion with 3e ad era of tola grav? a Id® inii'esto too tm-n eta° 
elusion. One toese which ooemed to permeate the reactions of both tho latin Aneriean and 
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the Arab students to sy questioning vas that they did not want the situation as it It. They 
prefer to he with American studenta when they oould find reasonably happy companionship. 

This vas bo bo what in contrast to the Impression that rone Aneriean students cad nenkert of 
the administration have that the nationality groups prefer.to be vith each other. Hy dis¬ 
cussions lend ne to believe that this eoctmdletl on can he accounted for by toe fact that 
the nationality groups, both lat&n American and the Arab students, once having bccors a 
port of their "clan” are reluctant to give up toe security and the foe 11 nr Of belonging, 
which eo oloa.o with this hind of association for what they believe to be (probably quite 
proparly) the loose, casual and inpersonal relationships likely to obtain in toe University 
dormitory situations. 

As far as advisory and counselling services are oor,corned, it sees* apoin that the 
bulk of the foreign student population either does not haowor is nay case does not avail 
itself of the advising and counselling services which are offered through toe "arvign Stu¬ 
dent Advisor's Office. Some express toe opinion that their lade of interest in securing 
these services Jr based on past experiences which they felt were very tcha p py and sort tat- . 
satisfactory with respect to toe attention which they get or the solutions which vers 
offered to their problems. They seemed to Teel as tooo£i they were dealt with like cogs 
in b big m* shine.' 

One of toe major difficulties id to the foreign student program at the University of 
California is that as far as Z could determine, there is virtually no rel&ilnashli between 
the student ymvernoant end the foreign student progress, This si—ly was not cr.s of toe 
areas which scored to demand any great amount of ceneerr or interest on the vark of toe 
studio ( tw re na st as a whole, ersn though there vere lnddvlducl members of the Cradl who, 
because of tool; functions or because of personal interest, were concerned with tont happens 
to foreign students at the TSriversity. 

In sum, there is c vest area of possible imp reverent with respect to forei*?! student 
program in. - at.toe University of California. in all probability, very little ecsld be 
done *o briar about any substantial amount of inrreve re nt simply by adrisd c trr.t*vo or 
faculty effort. The anre sise of the Job would seen to decrial u such sore overt ond active 
concern on too urt of toe student leaders and of the student government per ee. 

51teaasiaas ttito Te-~_Ator.9 


I had about sa hour's conversation with bean Stone eunaerninp toe foreign Student lea¬ 
dership Project and its possibilities at the University of California. Thrring toe course 
of this eon vers ittlon, Sean Stoss made It perfectly clear that as far as toe. a<*sl£istretloa 
at the University, was concerned, there was some serious doubt as to how effective such a 
program could be* Ee doubted, for evarple, that, a studeut toe w oulfl not have a full aca¬ 
demic program would be able to get toe most out cf his experience at toe Univer s ity. Be fel' 
that the tins oa the honl■ of toe stadent might perhaps lead to lees serious pursuits. I 
suggested that this would not be llkaly to be more serious with resuect to the foreign 
student coning under our program than it was for many students, foreign and Areriesn, too 
ere already studying.at too Uhl varsity sad that, in all probability, the attention that 
would be devoted to toe program of our student would seriously Unit the -osaibilitle* of 
his wasting Ms tino. Been Stone also raised questions with respect to the edrdstability 
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of students under our program to the University. Z pointed out that we exoet the students 
could lie admi t tod to the Universities within the frenovorfc of the noma admissions require¬ 
ments. Several other questions raised by Dean Stone indicated; acne hesitation as to tho 
velldity of the very basic assumptions of the program and its poaeihllitioa with respect 
to train in” stuiats for leadership. This seemed somewhat odd to ms especially in view of 
the fact (of thick hs reminded so) that he vas one of those who supported our request for 
the grant for the Project, After samp half hour or so of discussion, hnvrr c r, Dean Stone 
did indicate sr.e interest in the program, although ho made It clear that in all probability 
there would be -c hind of support coming from the University in terms of finances or scholar 
ships for stagnate vha night be sent there. Of the students with whoa I spoke, only three 
impressed me as being the type which we would be happy to have associated idth this or other 
projects in tores of their leadership qualities and comprehension of the basic ohjootlveo 
of USA student activities. The first van Slary Ann Maylsn. Mary Ann was one of several stu¬ 
dents called to a luncheon meeting to discuss with me the possibilities of the P3ZF at the 
University af California. She had been a participant in the California Regional ISRS. Z 
was very such impressed by her grasp of the significance of the TS1? as well as the signi¬ 
ficance flf 7SV -rograms in general. She seemed forceful end clear in her excreosioa end not 
a little courageous in the way she took to tank other members of the ASDC for their apparent 
lack of interrv; ir. a p rogr am sues as 7SIP which would demead more of then than the consider 
ation as to Vhea and how to both hire end fire the coaches . 8 iaea Key Ion. who hes lived 
abroad for several ~c srs and who npca's Trench fluently, is very much interested in inter¬ 
actional sffr.ir? a career. Tier immediate ylons for the future are not quit* settled.. 
Th^re Isa -osaibi iity that she nay receive a Puibridat groat to study in Iruaca and she 
also hrvs the cotipility of staying on at tile University of California for rrasnata work. 

She i * also very ini eras ted In e-\lying for the Znteraati oml Student Relations lenlnar for 
the sumwT if l^fo. She indicated that her own plana for tho future will be so—'rwhat con¬ 
ditioned by wavshor or not she will be accepted for the Seminar. She Is tvanty-cr.e years 
old. well in formed is general, spd especially interested la the fields of international 
affairs end international polities. She has travelled extensively in Durepc and was a aam« 
ber of the Cal Ir.do team of 1955. 

Alex Boldin is the USA Coordinator at the Uciveruity. She is an intensely interested 
young lady aad wp apparently ssuc a great de a l of rft in order to keep **-'■ to tVe 

fore rather than Uiinking of the ASX. a Job which she is highly unrewarding. She 

seems to hnve very sharp mind and a ready grasp of ESA, its policies progress. She 
did strike mt, bee-over, as being s.-aewhet shy and retiring, although I gathered from others 
that this is net exactly the ease, She seess very anxious to find sons thing to dc on the 
Cal cerr.us -..nick 'A 11 m>- USA a really for the average student. She is particularly 
Interested tliat that he aosethiag in the sphere of international affaire, lor thid reason, 
she is very such concerned to get the 7SI? initiated at Cal. 

Hy impression o f D eb Hamilton Is that he Is a very eble and efficient adnislstrator aad 
that he runs the ASX with a flair for getting the business through at the various. ASX 
meetings. Hr impression la that the position of President of ASX would itself tend to 
blunt the ideal 3 and deeper motivations for anyone aesTBing the position. Ccaaequontly. it 
is rather difficult far me to make ary really valid assessment of Kamil ton's abilities. 

I was lafoiaod hr those tho Tmow hin well that la is iatelUgait, personable end interested. 

Z ana only aey that the context in kilch Z net and g-.-oke with !k. Hamilton end saw him in ' 
operation does net persit me to can firs any of these observations. 
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5ft: 1 Profile of the tfolverslty of California 


la ran, it ie 57 reooinnendatloai that we do not Include the Phi varsity of Cull-ami a 
in the Torei 51 Student I«odership Project for thia year. I feel ae tlwu* there ia “®" 

.id amble potatid for the devcloj®e=t of a good piugma a* the University, Wtl believe . 
there la a erect deal rare ground*®* which amt be daie.ia order for up to aeame ourcelvea 
that the profrar: would bo reaacaohly well adaiiiiBtered and would have the support or a 
sufficiently large nunbar of atudenta and edniuimtrators. 


g&zA I - . 

a. 

















On March J, X had luncheon In the University ef Colorado oafeterla with the following 
representatives cf the administration! Seen Hueton; Doan Dyde; the President of Stadent 
Government, Wok die; the head of the University Housing Adainistmti a, Cllffe Toder; 

Alan Haagensen, President of the University student body International Relation* Student 
Council and the Toreloi Student Adviser, eorge Hundley. In addition, X spoke In private 
dlacuealohs vlth Doan Dyde, Mr. Toder of -he Housing Adalnlstrati on end the Porelfjs Student 
Adviser, Oeorge Hundley. On the whole, X vee very nunh 1 up re seed with the University ad- 
elnletrntJon's attitude tmrrd the Project and the villlnjoiess and ecthvelras they manifested 
to got the Project underway and to provldo every poaelblo support through the administration 
and the faculty for —n«f the pregran a suooeee. 1 vaa particularly Impressed by the 
representations and* both by tbs Dean of Students' Office and the foreign Student Adviser 
that they would only act In the background but preferred that the student goversheat It¬ 
self as rune the major responsibility for the implementation of the program. Dean Huston, 
for example, made It ole-r th.*t the administration would keep a watchful eye a the Prcjeot 
but In all areas where student* oeuld carry out the responsibility, they would encourage 
that rather then assuming such prerogatives for thsnselves. > 

I also had a long talk with the foreign Student Adviser. He teemed to q^preolete 
very mush the reining and significance of the Project end expreseed'a great desire to 
think in tens cf mi expansion of the Project at the University as a permanent feature of 
Its foreign »tud«t program. This of course was encouraging inasmuch ae this la tha typo 
of tci&g which we are haring to be able to do on all ettspuaea. 

Ccc of the sore Interesting aspects of my visit to the University of Colorado vaa the 
unique interest shown In the Project by the Housing Administrator. Mr. Toder.' He was 
particularly hopeful that the student's residence arrangements would bs such thr.t In them¬ 
selves they wculd be a unique kind of education.. He has plane, for evsnulo, fer putting 
tt* stu.ient tr. a rooc .with *. key student leader — a iesd«r not only in the ov6r-ull extra- 
ourricultr activities r rognu: but also in the housing j rograme. Such dormitory has a 
unique set-up for providing a eoeausity atmosphere among the' residents of the hcnae, hr. 
Toder thought this could bs a particulcrly Instructive aspect of the student's stay at 
the University of Colorado. 

Student activities . The Cnivsrsity cf Colorado has frequently bsen accused of being 
m " activities school," This, X suppose, has the suggest!cn that there are hundreds of 
organizations ano activities but without very much depth. The University Is also accused 
(and this Is a comment which X haeri from some of the administrative personnel and students) 
at the University} of bolng far rare interested la the Impact that it makes vlth respect 
tc other college* and universities, the reputation which It receives on a somewhat euner- 
flclal level, etc. than It Is In the quality and educational significance of lie extra¬ 
curricular activities program. Ky Judxmrat Is, after discussion with both administration 
and the faculty a* wall as vlth representative member* of the student body, that they are 
very much aware of thia problem and era doing a.amber of things In order to create a more 
profound interest on tha part of all elements of the University community In making the 
extra-curricular activities program — or as thay a ell it, tha ao-curricular activities 
program — a really valuable adjunct of the academic Ilf* cf the University. Xt waa on 
these grounds that thay justified their enthusiasm for the foreign Student Leadarehip 
Project. ' ' ■ 

A particularly Interest facet of the student activities program at the Univeref.ty of 
Colorado Is their program!for developing leadership. This Is a program which has bean 
fairly well developed and!Include* la lte Implementation the Associated 8tud*uta of the 
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Cnlvarolty of Colorado 0 tho psychology deportment, and tho Blvlaloa of ?oracanol 0 who sno- 
Mne tholr Borvicoo to organises ooch year a serioo of leadership uerbshopo. Theso work- 
ohopo ora usually held off tho Cnlvorolty at Setoo Fart:. !n going ovor several reports 
of theoo workshops and diocuoolng thon with tho vorlouo studonts the havo attended tboo 
la tho peat, It seeso ao though thoy aro doing a roaaonahly offoetlvo Job of developing 
ooocuo Isadora. It rust ho odd, howavor, that for the moot part up until cow, the vorh- 
ohcp-> hove tended tc ho oemowhet ouperfloiol and the uoo of tho ,'rour lynnaioo tacbjiiquir 
1 think boo sonevhafe ovorohaAewcd tho' content of tho loodoyship proPTws, 

IntaraoticneX Stadont Fmgraarlng . Tho Enlvoroity hao no Intoraaticmd HcaoO, Fcroiga 
otudonto aro usually houood tilth tho Aoerlcen studonto or la eoperate fadlltioo. Tho 
Cooaopolltnn Club of the tteivoroity which groupcs togothor ropreoontotlvoo from tho ontlro 
foreign student population hao had a aodaratoly ouocQosful program of Integrating ?orai®» 
otudonto Into the Tnlvoroity caopuo life.* Howaver, as on soot caepuooo, moot of tho actl- 
vitloo of the foreign otudonto through the aodiua of the Coanopollton Club tond to hit ra- 
thor opoclaliiod and things thleh aro dono ?Ar_fnrpVaR rtudontn nathor than octivitloo 
which oephoslrs tho normal otudont octivitloo program, particularly thoeo octivitloo trhiah 
aro ccneemod with student government oo ouch. 

The r'vitrrr and counselling aorvieos at tho Chlvorsity tond to ho shared lath by tho 
vrrel^r Student Adviser,, Rr. Kundloy, as troll ao by tho TJnivoralty Counselling Sorvdeo. 

In JisetBsita? with, feraign otudonto, 1 find that thooo aervlcoo aro reasonably effoctlvo, 
olthevh arsis ir. terms of tho Poroien Studoxt Advisor, thore dooo not ooom to ho o groat 
d«el cf ■mthu:i»*r for tho epoeifle oorrleoe which .ar* rendered through thrt cffleo, 

?rr.r. dimr-.s? 'zr.a beth with foreign students pm* t'v. An-rlsv. r ruder.t 'p-d-rs uf- r I 

" t-*d •y ut *.‘ie - »'-,*ect, tho crlentatl .a. urtgr.- r <»t thn University I p rather rood. 
Hcvevr-, it Is el~iit exclusively dedicated to tho "normal thlD-lo-Aaorlcrf typo program 
and with «ere ririnr- descrintUa of tho Bhlvorelty, Its fadlltioo, courses, and raf*- 
latlcne. ' 

A special ncte about tho yooaihilltioe of programming at the ’hjlversitr cf Colorado 
onould he made. Thir institution seems tc ba uniquely troll suited for providing oppor- 
tunltloa for eenianyitypo co-irooo and dlaousoion groups. Dr. Jack Oihh 0 a national co- 
thorlty In grour. dynamico, conducts aovorsl coursoo In tho oovinsr field end he and other 
oonboro of the faculty hovo xado it qalto oloer that thoy would talre yrocial Internet In 
tho progress for our foreign stadcatQ, I oloo had dioeusalcna with Dr. Hogenaa, Cimirson 
of tho Sociology Deportment, whs promised hlo persons! support In assuring that faculty 
poroonnol would ho avoilahlo theoughout tho year for holctn-r *n tho eveluetion nspaats of 
tho program at tho Cnlvoroity. Finally, 1 should odd that neny of ity vlowp with reboot 
to tho Information that I rocolvod and about the Ehlverotty generally wore gained ao & 
roault of,dlscuoslons with Kurry Blunborg who hao boon with tho student activities progress) 
at the tJaion, 

Student lop&om - Hi ole 01 do. Slot: io o dynamic and osthuslnotlc President of tho 
Aoaoclatbd Studonto of tho Cnlvoroity of Colorado. Ho Vo a young men of oOTewhat above 
avorogo ihtolliganco tdth a fairly good grasp of tho moaning of student govoRrsoat and lto 
potontlol rolo on eernpua. Hie gonorol political orlontotioa is conservative —= corewhat of 
tho Sioonnauor tToditloa. In wot eh lag hla la cporatloa oad 'la dlaeusoloa with ooao of tho 
AStJC QODbqro, 2 «athorc4 that ho io aot particularly strong with rvopoct to cdsinlotratios. 

Ho hoo, howovor, a vary lUjoablo porocaality and no denbt aolcoo la this rospoct for what . 
ho looJro in odainiotsativo phility. 


■ ir ' ' •• ) : U 1 
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San Das 1*1 s. Sob la ana of tha cor* lopronslve student leadens whom 1 «nccnntor«d el 
the University of Colorado. So la ono of th* ASUC concisei oners and he* been Tory active 
la tha program of student loader development. So 1* stature, el neart, and v*ry lntalll- 
gent. Ra has had a long history of lnvolvesent In th* student activities prograt at th* 
University. Ela background 1* somewhat unusual Insofar sa he haa atudlod for the ministry 
and apparently at tone point in th* last pear or two, decided to re-orient hie activities 
tower! «or* eeculer purrs It a. Ha, In hi* capaolty ** «no of the rcr* active nowhere of 
tha International Halation* Club, manifested a rather keen {ppraci-t'rn of for*l@i affaire 
and wee especially Interested In the foreign Stndar.t Leadership Project. Ky one reserva¬ 
tion 1« that he Is so active In such a large number cf organisations that l valid tend to 
donht that h* sen he very effective In many of them. 

Caesl* Anderson. Cas Anderson Is certainly one of the tep lenders at the diversity 
of Colorado and ay own judgment la that aha probably ranks considerably above any of tho 
others that I rot. She is a little bee-hive of activity and has a very sharp mind and an 
ability to ease quickly to the essence of th* matters with which she la faced, Shd hat a 
very dynsalc personality vlth a great deal of personal charm, although not particularly 
attractive physical'y. She la widely respected on the carpus for her activities ad for 
bar ’iVrnl out loch. She is alec an ASUO commissioner and, at th* accent. Is very buoy 
t rr*.r.iris> r- i.-.dtv“ndent party at tha University, which should be somewhat free of the 
'c*‘:«ries cf the fraternities a o are reputed to be the other partlee, 

• rtn-ngly reccnpend th* Inclusion of th* University of Colorado la the foreign 
Student Leader*!- Project fer this year, farther, as the University Indicates that It 
vr.y be able t: e-ircr* elate two students. It seems tc tc that this Is on* cf the lastlta- 
?* cn« vhere th* r.ro^rs- .-ioh 1* likely tc be established justifies cur sendlar twe stu¬ 
dents. * believe, r.i-vver, that the pregrah level correct here will have tc be wfteho.i very 
esrefully since I hare the feeling that the enthusiasm, pt least enotur th* students, some¬ 
what outruns their CEi-acity tc really come tc gripe with the problem of setting ur th* 
kind of activities proems with v'deh we are concerned. 





: Memorandum of February 25, 1956 
Profile of the University of Tmi 


The University of Texas la a large flat* university iltuated In a rather email, 
provincial southern tom. The higher eohelone of the administration appear to he rela¬ 
tively conservative end careful not to offend the Interest* and predilections of an even more 
conservative Board of Bsgents which la under the watchful eye of e yet more conservative state 
legislature. With all of thla, the University ee e whole has tended to operate with a con¬ 
siderable amount of antoncay and the growth of a rather liberal attitude toward student* and 
student organisation* In most fields has'been unique throughout the south. Much of thl* 
group bee been spear-heeded, as In the ease of other universities, by an effective and arti¬ 
culate group of young professors who ere keenly aware of the neeesslty for the University to 
expand intellectually as well as tc novo sway from the rather stultifying social and politi¬ 
cal orthodoxy which characterizes a number of southern Institution*, tn on* significant 
area, the administration still appear* to be bound by its traditional conservatism and 
parochial outlook — and this Is la the field of foreign student programing. The Univer¬ 
sity of Texas is, I aa sure, unique or ale-oat unique in the fact that there are almost six 
hundred foreign students at the University, one cf the largest groups in the ecant 17 , whose 
programing, counselling and other kinds of assistance are handled by a staff of two and 
three-quarters peep la which Includes the Foreign Student Adviser who tends to spend more 
time away from hie specific duties as Foreign Student Adviser to the students at the ThJiver- 
sity of Texas than he does at the University. This In effect leaves about ono and three- 
. quarters persons to handle the pro g r am ing, counselling and othar problem* for almost six 
hundred foreign students. The foreign student population at tba University, of Texas has 
■ grown tremendously in the past four or five years. The administration has been folly aware 
of this growth In fo-*l 9 i student population and he* done nothing whatsoever to'discourage 
: It and there are Indications that the prestige faetor which cooes with having a large 
forei^t student group cn carpus has Indeed probably encouraged tba artaln 1 st ration to in¬ 
vite greater foreign student enrollment at laaet, If not Indirectly, through Its admissions 
policies. Unfortunately, here the Interests and the responsibilities of the administration 
toward the foreign student seems to end. (1 will go into t> • .* matter la a more detailed 
manner In a separate memorandum.) 

with reepeet to the student body at the University of Texas — although there are 
strong and articulate exceptions, they seem to represent as a group the more liberal and 
. responsible elements of the new South. X feel reasonably oartala that thla Is the only 
major southern university shoos which such a generalisation could be mad*. This, however, 

' doe* not alter the fact that the majority of students st the University aa elsewhere are 
relatively apathetic, rsrtieularly In term* of International relations or International 
; affairs. 

; The Student Association 

X attended a meeting of the Student Association during which there were dissuasions, 
or at leaat presentations, cf resolutions concerning desegregation and also concerning 
a question of censorship of the student newspaper at the University c f Texas. X was 
tremendously Impressed with the quality of discussion at leaat la the unofficial dis¬ 
cussions that X had with members of the Association on both subjects. X was also im¬ 
pressed with the maturity and elarity of the more important resolutions which were pre¬ 
sented On both issues. After addressing this ne-tiag of the Student Association oan- 
cerning the Foreign Student leadership Project, X was also very inch encouraged hr the 




autura end the ocopo of the response os represented by the questions which were acted. 

Cn the basis of the meeting which I attandod and extensive discussions with the Preoldont 
ol tno Student rsoeintion, varlons menVro of the Execntlvo Assembly, and with other 
students o: carpus, 2 ao persuaded that the Student Association to a very wall-otractsred, 
efficiently eparr.tlnc unit. As esneination of its standing .committees, officosj, and re¬ 
ports of the vtrl~us committees Indicates that the interacts of the Student Asoociotlo© 
arc comprehensive -si the relative smih&oeo of aer.elngf&l and slguli leant stu^^st acti¬ 
vities within the program of the Student Association ora lndlcatlvo of a*ture and capable 
] ee-lership. 


I 

! 
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Although th* eonoclcusaose of the Satioaal Student Association and Its program and 
policies Is «tlll apparently Halted to a relatively email number among the laadora of 
the Student Arrodctlon, there few aro people who cospare favorably with the boot of ESA 
leadership tb-. t X have eoea anywhere).. The ESA Coacnlttse of the Student Association Is 
well lod and fully conscious of the r.aed for developing prograno on can pus which saika 
”SA e genuine reality not only for the studont laador but for tho avsrags student. The 
pecoio on the Connittee sees to be not afraid of word and quits willing to nut into their 
program the tins and effort accessary to sales HS& mors of q reality for the average etudaat 
oa campus. Their files aro veil desl&ioi and, aa far as 1 could detect, conoletoo The 
plane of the Student Association leaders ao well as tho 25A Coaaittoe for tho growth end 
expansion of 55^ on caapuo ars Gscoursging. To use one spodfle illustrate oa — X pooka 
with the hear of the SSA Subuaaciaaiaa on Sooagregation. Tho work of the Subcosaiooica 
on Desegregation will undoubtedly bo based on tho very fine work of the Human Aelatisao 
Commission at the university of Teso, which is responsible for laying the groundwork for 
tbs very smooth integration of negro etudeste whs will esse to the can pus for the first 
tine as undergraduates in tho mowing fall seneeter. Tho CoaalttQa hoe gono about ito 
«orl: In a very roeponaihlo and devoted manner. Tor example, in ordor to make euro that 
negro students will have an opportunity to participate fully In tho Uaivoroity lifo, they 
have cleared with all neoeos&ry student and administrative groups to be sure that avory 
bind of activity on the campus will be open to negro a cud an to who viah to participate. 

This Includes social ao well ao academic pro£p*ao. They lavo also gono out into tho 
coosanity to bo euro that at lo&st In tho University area, there will be vlaeoo„ if not 
all places, whore nogreoa will be welcomod for eating and drinking and, in other woyo, 
sharing the life of ths avora«o Univaroity of Toss student. X also attended a sorting 
of a Iaculty-SfcadBit'.Aoaoflibtica Jub-flosmitteia, including bath faculty and otudanto, 
which was cancarocd tilth possible Soforas or adjuntsaato in tho oxtro^corricailar acti¬ 
vities program- They wero particularly enneorned with the proliferation of sxtrs^sirrS— 
cular octivitloo groups and with the uaabor of groupa with which any one student woo 
associated. The Investigation, tho discussion sad tho condos loan of thio group of 
faculty and students wao ono of the most responsible and thorough which X hmvo witnosaad 
with respect to otudont= focalty enterprise of thio hind. 

International Awaronoo a In foreign Student ProCTaamlpg 

Xt sunt be restated that tho statue of the average student's International aworonsoo 
and consciousness of international responsibilities, not only in tbs general world oonoo 
but in terms of bis own onvironseat, is, to say tho Inaot, unsatisfactory. Oao of tho 
reasons for this condition:appears to be ths relative lack of oaphaoio of international 
relations aa a discipline within tho academic curriculum. Thio in turn is attributed by 
both student Isadoro sad faculty parsons with tfcoo 1 rvolce to tho general lade of oaneoru 
and cannervttive approach of the adainiotratlon. Tho reoulto of this foiluro te eaphooioo 
international relations ini tho fora of ths curriculum or throng oxtra-carri«la? dovicoo 
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Is la part the jer.srol insensitivity of the students at the Unlvornlty to their foreign 
student probles. Tho International Offleo of the University is largely eonoomoi vith 
the sore technical acpoote of tho foreign students at the Unlvsralty, each Be problems 
which arias as a result of isnigmtlon lawo cad regulaticnfl. ia general, there lo no 
program for tbs foreign ofcadaafe. Tho only program which sooaa to exist ia the progrsa 
which la developed by the vartrus nationality croupo for thaaoelvos. The hrualng aitui¬ 
tion is prjtlculirlyiafortoaato insofar as ths vast majority of forei&i students oro 
living la their ova nationality £Fonpa ia private housing throughout the University &rtz» 

; A very smll mother of ths students are actually living with American stadentc at the 
; caapus. The foreign stud an to then a al von foel thla noed very strongly and ore apparently 

| vory unhappy about tho noeoosity to live in national groups. I oa attaching to this 

meporandan e copy of a report which was written by a foraer chairman of tho international 
1 Council of the Student Aoooeiatlsn which io a body rooponaiblo for the .general ccordlna- 
\ tlon of international prograno at the University. This evaluation dearly illastsatoo 
! tho dofocta of the feroi@j otssdoat pregros at tho University ef Sosas, and ey invooti- 

| gat Ion s oubotantlate olaoot to tho letter tho observations modo by the writer of tho 

! report. X would therefore confine ay remarks tathe roaoaao why X believe that doopit® 

i the defects which have boon no tod in the Ho rgas report, and dooplte the dofocto which X 

[ have outlined above, 2 would rocoBamd the Ualvorolty of Tasao as a pro op active parti- 

1 olpant In ths Foreign Studont Loadorohip Program. Tho first reason is, of couroo, tho 

J over-all sffectlvonoso of tho Student Association as a mature and responsible orgoniso- 

| tlon dealing with antra-curricular activities and with important student problws at tho 
University of Sc»«. The lardenhi p of the srgnnisati is capable and very coaooloua of 

the needs of developing their own progras end particularly of bsoodoaing tho effect of 
their programs in their student body et &o Univonl ty. Secondly, there are scrag the 
faculty a zamber of professors whs ere keenly conodcus of tho shortens!age of the inter- 
national prsgrsr. end also conscious of the neod for developing tho International aworercoo 
of thr student bad; ar. e whole. Third, ths specific organo of the Student Arsoclatlor., 
°r.eh pb the X.-.tomationcl Council and the Foreign Relations Socrotory as vrll as the 
Sttideat-F&eelty Advisory Comittao exe all anxious to participate in the Prudent, not 
only for its intrinsic worth in t«se« of the foreign otadont hinself but also in tvrro 
of wfcrt they -ey bt able to Co for otbtr forsigs students at tho Univorelt? and for the 
Arerienr rt&deate. They fed, and X ogres, Wat the noooibllltloo of developing the vyo- 
proo for tfc? sac or Kvt foreign students who night cooo to the Univorolty wrald ob"w ths 
vsy for •- 'rr renrrol approach to lsproviac ths foreign ntudoat urogram at ths Ualver- 
*lty of Tcr:s. There is little Joubt la wy alsd that the guarontoeo which X oocnrod from 
the Presided of the Student Aogoeiation o&’ frea other uojbors of the Student Association 
who would be concerned with tho Project in the caning year are oufficlont to an sure thnt 
ono or tve feral” stalest# coming to ths University of Toxao, in the following senevtcr 
would be aaoly tnfc aa cure ef, sot only in Saras ef his jjorooaol needs and dovolopreont, 
but also in terms cf tropar orientation and plaoaneat for the Joroiga Student Lcadordi lp 
Project. Ths Studar.t Association . . also, with ths caaourroueo of a representative! 
from tho Sean of Students Office as veil as from the Joraign Student Adviaer°s Offleo, has 
guaranteed ths tuprort, at least for bo era and lodging, of ono or two students who would 
bo assigned to the University! 

la bp!*n«, however, X think Z would have to o&y that tho Over-all benefits ef tho 
Forrlgr. Student IcadarfeMp Pfojoet «t the University of fosss would accrue tooro to tho 
University itself end to ito nsafio In terso of fotpiga statest prograsnlag than possibly 
to the student er otadoato wb o would bo attonfitsg fraa foroigo fioaatrioo. Tho proaioo that 

I the ?3ZeP program would opaa up tho way for ■Bho Univoroity of Sosao to fulfill in a mars 
offeetlvo neanor ito roopoaolbilitioo toward tho foroiga otudoots who 9re alrscdy ttora 
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Neaornadus of ?ebruary 22, 1956 
Profile of Dillard University 


Hy visit to Dillard University was very disappointing. In the first place, X spent 
sore than four n-f. a half hoars trying to locate John Quincy Adana, tha former "SA 
Seminar participant. After finding hin, I found that his activity in the past year had 
been virtually nil, Ha explain ad this by suggesting that Ms studies had taken op an 
extraordinary aacunt of Ms tine, but thia vaa a very poor excuse for not even answer lag 
letter* which had been written to him, requesting Information, alec for the Serlncr evalu¬ 
ation sheets, etc. In trying to seek out sons of tho administration people as well as 
other student government personalities on caapus for discussions about USA locally as 
veil as regionally, we struck an ahioluta rsro, not having located the first person after 
two hours or so of walking around various office* and various dormitories. 

However, In the four hours or so in which X was trying to track down John ^xinoy Adaas 
hinself, X did have an opportunity to speak to other students who had no perilcular 
responsibility for student gove r nment or any other uajor student organisational activity 
on caapus. X was Increased wish the singular lade of enthusiass or interest even in any 
kind of student program other than the little contests for onerous queens, ethlstio pro¬ 
gram* and so forth, (I might add that ay low opinion about the student pro g ra m s at Dillard 
University is almost universally shared by other people in Hew Orleans who have a closer 
contact with the situation than X have.) Xnassoeb ns X had several other appointments to 
fill the dry that I was at Dillard and tha following day, X had to leave with virtually 
no results in terms of finding out about the degree of interest in ESA or other student 
activities es caa xit from any really responsible source. One rather curious .and inex¬ 
plicable fact is that X learned from John Quincy Adaas that during lunch, we had hem 
sitting at a table across from the table nt which sat the President cf the Student Coun¬ 
cil, who was a delegate to the Xighth national Congress and whoa X had act. Presumably, 
he saw me and recognised ae but did not even bother to maka himself known or to say any¬ 
thing to John Quincy Adams. Adams offered no explanation for this rather odd situation, 
and nr*dle:>s to say, my impression of Dillard University was not enhance!', by it. 
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Keaorandua of rohruary 22, 19 56 
Profile of Xavier University 


Administration 


Xavier University was founded 'by and Is operated by on order of nuns established by 
a young Philadelphia womaa for the purpooe of working oxelueivoly for the edneatlon of 
negroes and TtuUnnn in the United Stcteo. This feet Is important for an understanding of 
the generally protective) and conoervutlvo ataosphero which pervades the adnin.'.stration of 
the University. The bubo aro, on the whole 0 awaro of the need for expanding tho contents 
and horlsons of their stndont body* However, their fear that the students at savior Univer¬ 
sity nay be cone contaminated by their contact with possibly Comaani ot and other undosirablo 
studonto in large student organisations has tcadod to stultify the growth of student action 
and otndent pro great) which are basod on an association with outsldo student organisations. 
The faculty is by and largo divided into two nala groupo — tho older profeesoro who havo 
been with the University for soao tiao and whoao attltndo toward student activitioo, 
oopocially oo they relate to eutoido organioatiaao, is haadn off, or at laaot not to do 
anything which lo lilsoly to got thca, oo individuals, on tho wrong oido of tiao edjalniotso= 
tion. On the other haad, there lo a group of younger professors led by tho present Dean 
of Studante, who io hiasolf a foraar gradnato of '-avior Unlvorolty and also of the Univoit. 
oity of Michigan, who are isooaly awaro of tho ioolatlon, cultural as well as geographical, 
of the ota dents at a small Cum thorn Catholic eollsgo for negrooo. Moreover, tfceao pro¬ 
fessors and the Sean of Studonto provlouoly referred to are vary anxious to d aval op the 
awareness among studonto at the University of their international resTonoibilitioo ao 
well an the need for developing leadership on the Offlrros. These two basic foots concerning 
the atmosphere within tho adolniotration eonotltuto the aoureo of a contlanoao and, al¬ 
though not overt, novertholoss intoaoo otrngglo for authority and for lnfluonee within tho 
total University structure).. 

She prosont Doan of Students, Hr. Julian ParJsor, baa attended four or five ESA 
Congreoooop- is fully awaro of tho total oeopo and nature of tho ES& program, and highly 
dooIrons that Savior studonto contistto to take sa active end influontialppart In ESA 
rogionally as well aa nationally. Each year Hr. Parfcsr is reoposoiblo for waring the 
battle with tho ndninlotratloa for tho renewal of recognition of USA and for the aaeoso&yy 
financial appropriation for attoadoaeo of Congreoooo, ote. In addition to Mr. Par tor et 
the University, tho Stndont Connoolor, Mr. Floyd, and a Profooeer of Sociology, Mr. 

Steven Byan from Philadelphia seas to constitute the core of tho young movement within tho 
University administrative and faculty sot-ap. 


1 attended a mooting of tho Savior Student Council and oddroasod the mooting with 
roopect to the international program of USA end also opoko a few words shout tho Foreign 
Student Leadership ProJoat. I was vary and. isproosad with tho quality of ooao of tho 
student leadors represented in tho Council. X was also impressed by the dogreo of in¬ 
terest and awarenooo of BSA end ito total progress ao represented. at least in tho Stud out 
Council. She particular boo ting that 1 atteadod had as ito sain topic of dioonoolon tho 
notion that was to bo taton by tho Stud ant Council at Xavier University with roopoot to 
tho oxpolling of Hiss Author ino Xuey from AlabCEa Uni varsity. She discussion wss vary 
matoro and the action cu ^r odtod ooosod to ao to bo well thought out and also recnonoiblo. 

X gathered from tho to ao sad! nature of this dioeioslon _i_ ••• _ . .e-.T-ao well oo from 

oubooquant talks with tho student loadoro at tho University that they are very kooaly 
conscious of tho division of, opinioa omang cdalnlotmtivo and faculty persons with roopoot 
to Aha relative freedom of obtioa cad tho aoseeiatioa of Savior otudento with eutoido 
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Profile of Xavier Pnlvorslby 


organizations'' They are novortholoso thoooelvoo — that la, tho Student Council and tha 
student leadero — very artieulato la voicing their own opinions with respect to their 
desires for the aaadjses can toot sad work with outoido organ! satloaa. They seen to ba 
waging aa increasingly offset !vq otrugglo with the conservative oleaeat within tho ad- 
ministration for tho lnelnoioa of Xavier atodeata in asny ooananlty and regional oo well 
ae national otndeat organisational aovoneato. In addition to the various movements of the 
national Student Organ!a&tion, they are ono of the hoy oeabor groupo of the Catho lie 
eollegeo in the ooath which aro talcing action now on the problea of desegregation. It 
oeeas perfectly clear that ooae of the public statements which the Xavier oSUionto havo 
nado with respect to their foellngs end their rolo in the problem of desegregation cast 
be slightly eabarraooiag to tho sore conservative elsnento within the administration. But 
this has neither olowod nor Bated their intereat or activity In the field. 

However, with all thio inter oat and HSA eonoeiousaoso on the part of the otudont 
leaders, particularly as represented ih*>the Council at Xavier Univorcity, it mast bo o&id 
that by far and large, tho majority of tho otudonto at tho University oosm to bo littlo 
aware of any T9Rponoibilltioo or poosibilitieo of ccnatractive action outoido of tho 
narrow conflneo of tho University seeno, and in thio I aoan the social life of tho Univer¬ 
sity. In this, therefore, they oeea to be typical of acot other eollegeo and uaivoroitis* 
in the e son try. 

Individual Student leadero 

Among the utodonfeD whoa I opclcs with and with whoa 1 was very each ispreooed aro 
the following! Bioa Ann EapQa, who woo ono of tho delegatoo to tho Eighth 3aH anal 
Oongreaa of USA. Mioo Dapoo io an ostraordinorily clover aad capablo young lady who has 
a full conodausaoos of B£A end ito progroao cad ooeao to work tireloooly to tee? alivo 
on interest in KSA, cat only among tho otudonto bat aloe among the faculty and odnlaiotra- 
ties. She baa a rathor Esturo poroonality, conoidosablo osouat ef cals and poioo, aad tho 
ability to esprooo horaolf vary effcctivoly. Sho ooomo vary such lata rented in rovito- 
Using USA regionally la tho Croat Sauthara area., but somewhat fraotrated by the diffl~ 
cultloo involved in torso of pooaibilitioo of eooporation with other schools in tho area, 
particularly thooo in rather rcasto oootiaaa of tho Croat Southern Eegioa. It is pooolblo 
that Mias Dapae will bo a dologpto to tbe Hlnth Congrooa in Chicago. Z would recocsaand 
very cnrgf J. watching of Mioo Bepno for fixture uoo to USA in ito regional ao well as 
national programming. 

By far the boat and Beat capablo individual at tho University io Smoot fhoeaa who 
woo the star of tho Xavior dologatioa to tho USA Congrooo in Hianooe'to. f essay, ao ho io 
known, has the reopeot of tho vaot majority of tho otudonto at the Univoroity an well as 
the key members of tho adni'niotratioa and the faculty. He is engaged la aovorol prajoato 
involving desegregation, sot only tho USA aopoetc bat oo well thooo concerning tho pro- 
erea of the Rational Fodcsotioa ef Catholic Cellogo Studonto and aloe a local Sew Orleans 
alzod Ca the lie group workSsg with tho problem of dooogra gating at tho Catholic aocondary 
and elsaentary schoelo. Hio quolificatlono aro well known to ESA offieoro whs attended 
the Minnesota Congreao. I would only add that if there are any possibilities for uti¬ 
lizing Mr. Sbseas oven after hio onrellssat in Bodies! ochool la Moharry College, Haoh- 
vllle, Sennooooo, tbe reosmoibility should bo carefully dovolopod. 

Ono sf the youagor otudoat Icodoro with whoa X woo very impressed woo a Mr. A.? 0 
ffurcaud. faroaud io tho oca of a very prosinaat Sew Orleans lawyer, prsoontly with the 









Lsftal Counsel for the CAACF In Kev Orleans* ; He himself vas the original test ease for the 
admission of negrose to the Louisiana State University. He was eventually excelled from 
Louisiana State University although I aa not sure of the grounds. He is An intelligent, 
relatively nature verson with & wide interest lr. student affairs end student activities. 

He is very well respected on campus and has ths ability to express hiaeelf capably. He 
has travelled in .Mexico and intends to travel through Europe, I bellare, in the coming 
summer. 

Another student 1 eider who impressed me considerably and who Is also a member of the 
Student Council le Hr. Charles Henderson. Henderson is an African student froa Accra 
in the Cold Coast and although so ft-spoken and somewhat nild-nannered, has very strong 
ideas with respect to the possibilities end necessities of negro students, particularly 
studentsat Xavier University, fisr Involving themselves aore effectively and core actively.. 
with national and International student groups and organi sati-.ns. Henderson striheo me as 
being an extraordinarily capable young rap, with a very high degree of political sophisti¬ 
cation. It is necessary, however, for students at Xavier University and others to in¬ 
terest themselves mors in him as a person and people like him, the reason being that hie 
Interest's axe such that they do not seen to be satisfied by the rather parochial end pro¬ 
vincial atmosphere in a southern town. To satisfy his broader interests, therefore, during 
the -a*t summer Le (fctended end was very favorably impressed by the St c a m m ent for Citizen¬ 
ship. He was, hovsver, very highly in cessed by a report which cane bach to the administra¬ 
tion of the University that he had spent the cummer in the company of Communists and wae 
under the leadership of a Coimunlet- dominated organization. This sense to ne to be a bit 
of talent well worth watching and working with. 
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Oa Friday, March lit, X visltsd 8t*nford University to discuss eertsln aspects of tho 
Toroiga Student leadership Pro Jeet with o member of tho Advisory Board, Hr. Honor Merabrunn. 

Mr. Vuctnnn and 1 diecueeed for some length of time tho possibilities for • foreign 
student leader at the University of California. Although ho did net fool eoTttent to 
eomrent in groat detail with reapeet to tho student astlritlos program, Xr. Warabruan shared 
•one of ey reservation* especlelly with respect to TSXf. However, Xr. Msrmbrunn felt that 
it would he rory useful to hove one of tho foreign student leader* on the Host ooaat, and 
promised that if the problem at the University of Califonln proved !r the final analysis 
to he that of getting onfflcient support fres the adalristratlon, he felt that ha would in 
all probability he able to make certain Interventions for us with the admissions office 
or the Oe-n of Students in order to ensure a certain aeouat of administrative cooperation. 


Although Stanford University was not being considered for the foreipa Student leader- ! 
ship Project, I took the epportanlty of ny visit to discuss both with Mr. Varsbrunn and 
with certain *tudmt landers the possibilities of the Project either thie year or next 
ysar, ssi else ftlseuseod sone aspects of the student activities, particularly SSA cs campus. 
The i’~ before I rrrived at Stanford. H3A had beor. dafaatad in a oaxrous—vide referendum. 

T-. ‘•'.•c-ss-Un t vit • certain student 1 eaders including the President ef the Stndant Council, 
nr! i'r. Jiv f-i-T.ett, tha !!Sa Coordinator on carpus, I became convinced that ths basis for 
nor.rtdcrls.t S 'A at Stsafcrd had llttls or nothing to do with ths merits of the organisation 
as such and was very such concerned with tho particular paraonalltlee who were hooding ths 
debate, further discussions lead re to caneluda that ths general attitude of the students 
st-3tsr.fcrd University — e certain complacency and perhaps even cynicism with respect to 
•do good* organisations oa campus Is not entirely conducive to work each as ESA in general 
or the Foreign Student leadership Project in particular. It appears that one rf the rmatssi 
lacks is ths absenco of Instructive far-elgbted leadership. Inasmuch as so such of carpus 
politic* tends to revolve around personalities, it is unfortunate indeed that the last 
elected President was cue cf a group who rar. cm a platform roughly resembling the platform 
device! by Sow Term's East side bids. This is not as facetious cs it sounds ta as sa ch ae 
one of the hallmark* of the candidate sad His supporters were the Marlon Brando type blade 
leather Jackets and caps end dark shirts, eto. > 

< 

The feet th.-t this faction won the last student body president elections provides the 
key to the understanding of why 8SA is not entirely popular at Stanford. 

Ca the ether band, X attended a discussion In ths International Activities Commission 
of the student government of ths posslbll lty of oonstnoting a kind of retreat house on 
the outskirts of ths campus which oould be used by various campus groups for discussion of 
student problems and for having meetings in a relatively secluded area. Both the quality 
or the discussion and the quality of tho partiuipants in ths discussion were in decided 
contrast to the impression likely to be conveyed by an ebasrvation of the entice which 
take place during a student government election. Paradoxically enough, one of the most 
effective participants In the ;dls«uselen wee the newly-elected President of ths Stndant 
Council .who ran on the platform which X have described above. Ky feeling is that it will 
take some one or two yean of good, patient leadership In order to get MSA properly received j 
oo ths Stanford a asm*. X suggest that this can probably best take plans within ths context j 
of a gentral campaign to improve tho quality and efficiency of the student govseasant **• ; 

chinery and operation. \ 
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Hemorandnn of February 22, 195 6 
Profile nf ft. Harr*n Dominican College) 


I About the nott important thing to he said about Coalnicea Collect lo that tbo Exocu- 

1 tire Ylce-Presidrr.t, Hr. Philip Deo Morale, lo a devoted and' tireless workor for tho 

| cause of I.'SA and haz bren doing all within his pover to assist In the various programs 

that ars tr.-ing to get underway in the area. He is extremely anxious, for wcnmplo, tc 
have ac International Relations Seninnr and is willing tc- provide facilities fer tho 
iaalcar at Dominican College. tfe 41acuerod It at boqo length, perticulary in terns r>f 
the groan whe coaid he responsible for the initial planning end organisation of such a 
Seolr.ar. I hui suggsoted, ond Hr. Sea Marais agreed, that in ell proh&hllity, tho ossloat 
end aost practical manner of going chant the eatahliRhceht and planning of the Seminar 
j would he to get e group of students from the vnrl-ur member'-colleges in the area, which 

! include, of course, Xavier and Dillard, to aet ns the plnanlng committee, and that they 

should receive permioaion from tho regional end nstlrnal authorities end simply -yoeoed 
! on that basic without requesting any formal action on whether or not they should rroeted 
with the Serdnar, set asking rare to Invito participation fron other colleger and univer¬ 
sities in the area both in the planning stage of the Seal car and in term? of noeeiblo 
yrrtlclpants. The dlffioulty of couroe is that the student body at Dominican College 
scent to be relatively immature and the fev young ladiee whoa 1 aet are virtually neophytoo 
in the wort of PSA. Although tho ctadento seen to be eoezvhsit willing and susiouo, it 
would require e rather long period of indoctrination before they would bse'=\e fully avert: 
cf the nature And scooe of KSA'e program. We can, I believe, depend upon Hr* Doe Marais 
ts fulfill this need. Eowever, It is rather difficult for nr to conceive of how ho can 
instill enough initiative and spark Into these girls to act as the driving wedge for the 
establishment of tho Seainar. I have spoken with people at Xavier University, particularly 
with Zraoct Thocoo, to encourage thee to get in touch with Phil and vork oat a pica for 
getting the Seminar established. In sum, however, it oseas to ac highly unlikely that any 
Ssaln&r will get underway in tho Bogion for the coming op ring or summer. Ky foaling lo 
i that the nnns at Soainioan College would be even core hesitant about the T@rtid7w.ti0n 

j of Ccr.‘nic&a College in HS& core it not for the feet thrt they have a great devotion tc> 

! Phil See Karols and fenat hia judga<?nt in not leading their girls astray. 


i 1 
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itssirsaiss: zi fibr-airy ZZ. 1555 

. ?r-9flle of Loyola University 

Unfortunately, it die not orove possible for me to g*t in touch with any of thb 
student fOTemaent people at Loyola University. The few students with whan I s-;oke were 
absolutely unaware of USA or what It was. 

I wae, however, sole to speak with one of the lending lights at the University, pmv 
ticularly in the field of the ({ueetlon of desegregation — father Joseph a chtcr, who le 
the author of a nraber of sociological taxte and who hae also Juat uobiiehed a book whieh 
la a sociological study of a Catholic narleh In a Sow Orleans area. Be le e «onowhat eoi*. 
trovereial figure in the area siaoe he has been one of the leaders of an organisation 
throughout the south whose major pumose i», I believe, to work toward racial harrwny 
and particularly toward desegregation of the echoole, both Catholic and <ublle school-*. 

3e 1« ant has beep v*ry nueh aware of USA, anrt in hie rale as professor at the Univer¬ 
sity. i* a-carentl.v doing a great Job In trying to sell SS3C to some of the stndente end 
student loailnrs with whoa he cone* into contact. Howor, he le the first to admit that 
it le a loop n-whill struy-rle and that it will probably be eons time before the ■pro- 
vincialisB and parochialism of the students at I<rWla will allow then to bo rs.ollv ef 'tc- 
tlvo participants in a national student organ list ion. 
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Meaorandua of February 18, 1956 
Profile of Allegheny College 

The first notable characteristic of Allegheny College is that it is a fraterulty- 
dosiaated cam us. This i* true despit* the efforts in the past few years on thf part 
of certain aeabers of the administration and other new students to do away with or 
at least situate to erne extent this situation. However, the effects of the efforts 
over the past few years to provide a core central and more Inclusive focus of allegi¬ 
ance for student activities is that there 'ie a general awareness or consciousness 
among the students, faculty and administration of the need to democrat!re canras life. 
In fact, this has came about to a considerable extent. The Allegheny trader graduate 
Council app eared to be one of the beet functioning governments which I have yet ob¬ 
served. The Council Itself is composed of twenty-five neuters with an executive 
committee of six members and thirteen standing committee a, all of which sees to be 
fully active. A valuable adjunct to the Allegheny undergraduate Council it the 
Associated Vac on's Student*. This groan is composed of a body nf officers, a senate, 
a senior court, am activities board, a coordinator, a residence coordinator, and e 
fir* marshall. And, finally, a further aspect of the total -picture of student govern 
sent is the Intsr-fraternity Council. 

As would be expected, a picture of the structure of the student government gives 
very little indication of the dynamics cf the organ!cations and the relationship* of 
one group to another, or of the relative lmortone* of particular individuals within 
the groups and within the total campus situation. 

As has been pointed out above, there has been am attempt to democratise the aas*- 
pus, particularly by way of lessen Log the hold of fraternities on camua life. She 
initiative for this action bae seemed to stem from certain younger me - be re of the 
faculty, apparently led by the present Sean of Stu&ants who has come to Allef&eay 
from Muskingum College, (Silo. Tor the past five years, his program of providing a 
mors central basis for student activities, namaly through the Allegany undergraduate 
Council, has appeared to be very successful. Recently, hove wr, with the enrrolataeat 
of a new President to the University, there ia a grave concern among these younger 
members of the faculty as well as among a large number of the students that the pro¬ 
gressive program Initiated during the past five years is tc be Jeopardised. This 
notion has cams about partially through the words, oral and written, of the new 
Prssidsnt. Ha has made statements to the effect that he intends to ■combine sene 
of the progresslvisa of the But with the conservatism of the Mldweet,* end he has in 
private informed other members of the administration and the faculty of Ms dissatis¬ 
faction with certain of the younger progressive teachers. In additl-n to this, ha 
ha* let it be -sown that the contracts of two of the leaders of this g ro u p are not 
to be renewed. On tbs,student side, os of last year, four of the son •arunlnsnt 
student leaders who had already been pledged to one or more of the fraternities on 
campus, after a few months of their pr«.lnltlatloa fraternity life, gave it up in 
disgust. They formed what has sines become known as "The Hew Croup. ■ I have mot 
ell four of those men dad find them outstanding in every way — -scholastically, in 
terms of personal leadership ability, in -their seriousness of purpose and general 
social and political outlook. Although The Bow Gro-rp* wa* originally the four sea 
concerned, it has now'come, to be a kind of movement with a number of other so-called 
independent students aligning themselves with those four individuals to form a re¬ 
latively effective and new warns influence. In sum, what we have in Ai 1 *g h<my t@ 
a aadiua.slscd college;jtai a voir conservative part of the country,, formerly dominated 
by the conservative fraternity groups, now undergoing the throee of-a revolution, a* 
it were, sparked by younger mr-bera of the faonlty, and approach being carried on by 
a rather small but articulate group of students, the student activities programs which 
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have been Initiated and maintained by thle group are la my view extraordinarily of.'ec- 
tlve. The progressive group an casual la, however, very much concerned less the pro. 
great which they have made over the past few yeere la now to he threatened by new 
conservative tendencies within the administration. There is a great deal of soul- 
searching going on at Allsguuy among the younger and older professors, ruinin'etra- 
tlve personnel, and even among the studeste. There le a great deal of self-appraisal 
and of self-criticism. One really gets the eenae of a social gro up In fern eat. Ky 
own view Is that those tandenelee which have been set In inotim during the past five 
years i the relatively high degree of confidence and cooperation between students end 
faculty, the comprehensive program of stud cat-run and student-maintained activity, end 
the nov; toward more dynamic and more democratic central student organisations •— arc 
all tendencies which are probably with the College to stay. 

The International Activities Program. Tip until very recently, the interest in 
International affairs or the international awareness of students at Allegheny College 
was apparently very small. Port of the new spirit which has been described above 
baa been s revitalised foreign students program. The work of Integrating foreign 
students within the Allegheny community has been primarily the responsibility .of a 
foreign Students Committee. Thle Committee le heeded by a Klee ^enveret; and on the 
Committee lews Dean McCracken, Hr. Llndley, and one Dr. Murdoch.’ I was very much 
impressed during the meeting of the foreign Students Committee with the very deep 
awareness that the etudente and the fealty meabere seemed to have for the needs of 
the foreign students and for the responsibility of the college community in helping 
them to adjust. Althou^. there are no special facilities for foreign students, the 
approach of the Committee teens to be to try to Integrate the foreign students within 
the total community life without any cpedal institutions or any special facilities. , 
On the whole, this program hue not been as successful ae it might be, and thle la 
recognized by the Camsilttee. It seems ae though the conservative tinge of the campus 
baa hong on, particularly with respect to human relations problems. The Comlttae has 
worked very hard, for example to try to arrange dates for foral&i students with 
Allegheny students. This it only given to illustrate their concern with the total 
life and adjustment of the foreign students on the Allegheny campus. It should also 
bs mentioned that this Committee includes six very effective students. 

In discussions with tbs Committee, I was very such impressed with their very 
Jeep e.ucern with the objectives of the lord founds, tires Project and with their under- 
’tandit.- of the needs which ws have expressed In ursvijua 'correspondence and also 
curing ay talas there. I am persuaded tsJ.t eve.i with the difficulties and disad¬ 
vantages vhleh should bs apparent. from ay report up to now that Allegheny College 
would be an institution to make a very valuable contribution to the Project as a 
whole. 


personalities. Jin i-omroy — Jim Is a fairly Intelligent and neraenable fellow, 
ano errantly very popular at Allegheny College axon® students and at least among 
the yr-ng vofessor element. Ee has oerr. very active In indent affdrs during Ms 
four years at Allegheny,, and in the last year or so, has taken KaA quite seriously. 

He seems to have a moderately good grasp of KSA as an organisation and It* over-ail 
objectives ana programs. During the oast few a- aths, Jim has oone an extraordinary 
a moun t of verb in trying to gat the Pennsylvania Beglon organised and in trying to 
condr.rt an International halations Seminar -or the Region. In talking with other 
people in the Region, notably Zalsu Schubert at Psnn, at least with respect to 
communication of plana and ideas for program with the Important peomlo of the Beglon, 
Z gather Jla has done a good Job. On the whole, I 'in i* nothin? In Jim t» criiirlre. 


\i, i 

_ 
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Lynn SI ana lag — Lynn It President of tht Associated Vernon's Students. *X observed 
a tree ting which she chaired, which was discussing honor syeteas. She taa a very effi¬ 
cient chairman, although the dleeoaelem proved that she had not taken great pain to 
investigate the Materials on honor systems which ere readily available from tSA end acute 
of which, X later discovered, were In the USA Allegheny filet. However, the Is widely 
respected on campus end e very diligent worker. As far as-I was able to determine, she 
has no extraordinary Interest la foreign affaire, although she seems acquainted at leeet 
with those areas of international relatione which HSA Involves. 

boring my sixteen hears at Allegheny College, I w«e not able to have thorough dis¬ 
cus r leas withssny more of the students, particularly the members of the Alleghany Under¬ 
graduate Council who struck me at being above-average leadership types. Among these 
when X would classify In this category, however, are 3111 Began, the President of the 
Allegheny Undergraduate Council, Jack Cotton, one of the freshmen Counsellors, and foe 
Jones, also e freshmen Counsellor, la sum, X would certainly agree with the observa¬ 
tion of Oeae Preston that here at Allegheny College, there la more potentially really 
good leadership per square foot than there aro In the total of many other member colleges 
end —lversltlae. The reason for this la not only the activities program which taade 
to train In service younger and leea experienced students for Jobs of-leadenhip la the 
various activities programs, hut also the very patient »nd thorough and sensitive direc¬ 
tion of stnde.-t activities by the present Dean of Students. Kr. McCracken. 
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but sust adait that la Just about all of hla perianal characteristics, as well as Is 
his activities at Allegheny as far as I can detemlne then, the adjectives which 
apply are those like fair, average, n-derate,, an'. sc forth. In other words, Jin 
cats* *.e he a Baa of oodest talents and nlsnsnnt personality who, because of the 
ci.'.cateaatloa of cireuait-snsss sad events At Alleyway, has risen to a vosltVoa of 
»»r 7 ',ii»h leadership. 

Art Blank - Art Is a rre-oedlcal student ah:ut twenty years old at Allegheny 
College. Be Is one of the leaders who established the Foreign student Cocslttoe, 

Ee has an extraordinary Interest In'foreign af/blrs end he 'le also onr of the four 
original canbere of the new g roup which X described ecrller. Despite Me career 
Interests, Art has takes a considerable mount of tlae is order to study rad wort 
with cccsselllsg aervloee and techniques and gimp dynast cs as a whole. He was last 
year the ::SA Coordinator on Allegheny's easi-ae. Be is cow in the Preehoan Counselling 
group at Allegheny end will next ye"r apparently be the head of the whole Fresha/m 
Counselling Program, which Is, as I've been informed by the Dean of Students, a po¬ 
sition ni eons laportance and has up to now bean a staff position. Art Is widely 
respected on his canpus by both students and professors. He haa a few enealee, how¬ 
ever, anong the fraternity groups as e result of hie resigning from his fraternity 
activities. Art Is a v e r y wars end sensitive individual with an alroot instinctive 
ability to eOBBUnloate h la self and his ideas to three with whoa he comes in contact. 

He has a very quick intelligence and eeeas to have very wide interests. Scholastlrally, 
he Is at the top of his class and is thought by a one of his professors and by Best 
of hie fallow students to be, and X quote, »c genius. * Unlike Easy geniuses, however. 
Art is outgoing and responsive and with catholic tastes. He la on* of tlr few persons, 
for example, with whom I haw dlccussed the Foreign Student loader ship Project who 
teeaec to grasp immediately the deeper significances ef the Project and of the diffi¬ 
culties which one would have it reMlrlng Its objectives. His cr-turity of Jcdguent 
and outlook arc indeed surprising far a sen of nineteen to twenty yeora old. In 
addition to hie other talents. Art Is an sacovllshed pianist,'having mod aoney 
by planing with various combinations, and I an told by —any that hie new Brnboct 
style of ploying has won recognition free top nans bend Isadora who have visited the 
area. nj» rendition of daesloal vu-vlc le also very widely respected. In run. X 
think Art is an outstanding Seminar poaslbjllty-nnd, is general, he chadd he watched 
far vnatsver use we can nake of " generally f'ad, aH-eraund person. Hie dlsadvmw 
tt^Si, as far as I ran tell, are that X do not know vhsthor : er not be has any language 
ability, «mu secondly, he seems to be folly bent at the r.npent In pursuing: hie nrdlrAl 
studies illo-'ing noiKlug tb interfere, even furlr.; the sarr.tr vSteat he intends to 
work in - kcs iltal. I have Initiated feeler? to *»c "hethep cjr net he can be dissuaded 
I'.-oa tls latter. 


Carl kits — Carl Is a political science r.sjor with s very keen interest lr. 
Intcm-ui .-.'V.i f ’ fairs. He Is about twenty-one yt.-rc eld aai is nature and Intelligent. 
Ee la very Interested In B5A and. particularly Interested in the international affairs 
> «p»cr.v of SS“'s prwaras.; Hs 1* a very ulesssst •’•rson and recognized ee e esanus 
louder. Ha is a metiber of the Allegheny Ondorgraduete Connell end Is described by 
ills professor ae *a young; nan wh: 1* goinr pl«e*a. » I did not have an op p or tuni ty to 
sce&k with Carl at any jrs»t length, nan tse hesitations which 1 have about hla are 
only the vague lanreesioni that X got frsr. talking with bin that he has slicht tinges 
of tns “operator .* < 
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latroducti on 

Ths purpose c t this merorandum 1* to ret forth eertaln observation* mad* on tha belli 
of a trip to .*135. .. colleges nod universities around tha United States la oonnootloa with 
tha Foreign Stadaat leadership Frrjsot, Althing thla oanaot' la any aaaaa ha orl’ad aa 
adequate sampling of the.foreign. student prograaa la college* and uni veralties throng cut 
tha Unltad Stataa, It It "true nonetheless that tha laatltutlcaa rapraaaatad Include a »*» 
ecnably good croes-seotlca of tha major types within our educational system. Tha purpeca of 
tha DeacraaduB Is simply to provide a basis for further analysis of tha major asp act a for 
foreign student program* and to suggest eartala lines of aotlin which would appear to he 
Justified If tha observations are sound. •' 

Reusing 

Cans rally, the housing arrangements for forslga students at tha Institutions which 1 
visited are vary unsatisfactory. In soma inatltutlons, tha latemetl anal Reuse sarrea as 
a symbol of ths oollege or university's responsibility with respect to housing Its forslga 
student pcprulfttlon. Thla la particularly true at Institutionrwhich hare a largo tat era*- 
tlcnnl Rmie. Unfortunately, even la tha eases of tha wary largest of tha X Rouses, a wary 
•nail percentage of tha total foreign student population at tha university is able-to avail 
Itself of those facilities. Host frequently, the* foreign student “pepa! at ten vhlah dooe not 
live in tho International Roue# or some similar facility, live In housing units away from the 
campus and usually out tide cf tha periphery of carpi* activity. Another characteristic of 
the housing situation la that the foreign students tend to develop, little nationality groups 
and although theta groups need not have a detrimental effect on the university oommalty, the 
tendency stems to bo that tha need for pars cnal security and relatively aoagenlal living 
nsttcuoApantenf encourages ths foreign students to take tha assy way out which la tha na¬ 
tural Inclination to bo with one's own kind. Several of tho universities* administrative 
officials, bet most frequently tho foreign student advisors, teem to bo aware of tha srrloua 
problear.i caused by the failure of tho university to take greater pains to ensure that the 
foreign students' housing situation does not destroy tho benefits of whatever other progranmln 
exists at tha Institution. 


Sons of tho detrimental sffooto cf this Isolation of ths foreign students from American 
student* through ths absence of a housing program for foreign student* in (a) the fooling 
vhlah X frequently found expressed of being on tho * outside of Mist was going on.* This 
fool lag ran If as ted ltsalf In several subtle ways. Tor example,, cm graduate student with 
whoa X spoke, and he can be considered somewhat typical la tana of age, length of time la 
tha Unltsd States, aoadsitdc Interest, ate., expressed a laok of Interest In tho srtrm-curri- 
cular activities program or indeed In anything eutalde of the courses necessary for him to 
sc quire his.degree. Upon further questioning, however, and approaching tha pro bias fta a 
different vela, X got quite contradictory responses from him, indicating that ho had a de¬ 
cided Interest in specific kinds of university extra-curricular activity as X described then. 
Xt developed that the student would probably bo interested or would probably have been Inter¬ 
ested in these kinds of anti Titles had he *kneva a way of going about getting la ruoh things. 1 
I heard fro* administrative personnel as wall as students to frequently the consent, *tar 
foreign students don't seem to be Interested la any of the extra-curWdUlar activities pro¬ 
grams,* that It is worthwhile speculating to what extant tho apareat laok-of interest It the 
reeult of tho failure of tho student to find any way of be op ring meaningfully associated with 
tho activities program. 
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(b) ! cortoinly do not havo tho data npoa whieh to sote a eonparativo Jud^aat oo to 
tho study habltc of foreign otudonto oad thooo of Asorieon otudonto, 'bat I eea oafoly oay 
that ay oboorvafcicao of tho ccadltieao of otudy ao trail oo tho habito of otudy loavo bo with 
tho lnppooaloa that tbo foFolga student groapo whoa 1 sot oad tolted with havo tcmdod to 
develop sloppy study eoaditieno ao troll ao vory lire gal of and opaooodle otady habito, Thlo 
would epponr to bo tho eaoo bocanoo of oortoia attltodoo wfcinh apparently aro aaocusogod ao 
■ a result of tholr sot having tho ehslloago of tho.dioeiplind thiah-'io sore froquoiitly found 
' onong Ajsorioaa otudonto tho havo highor lovolo of oeadoaio aehlovosonti e 'Ono rathop atrilring 
factor with poapoct to foroi® otudesto group a which 1 sot who livedih oeporoto honoing woo 
! tho almoot unilossly poor lovol of long-ago oehlovoBont. It la, of coaroo not difficult to 
: ondoretond that tho tosptaticn^tift^uso ono'o native language far roro frequently undor thooo 
: elretnaotoBCoa Is overwhelming. 

(d) 1 was alto lsproooad with tho nunbor of tleoo in which 1 hoard fopolgn otudonto. 

: living andor thoao circaaotaaooo ecaplala or at least ccsssent upon tho fact that they did 
not fool that thoy wore °gotting to Vnow tho toarioon otudont" or getting te fcacw Amorlca, 
or in oceo othor way indicating that thoy were fooling tho oonpoquoneoa of tholr ioolotlon, 

! 1% wan □ matter of cobo conoidorablo asneorn to rod lco that, on tho wholo, tho advioofy 

and ecussoil !ng oopvicoa awailoblo to foroign otudonto aro groooly Incdoquato, olthor in 
torso of tho quality ef the oorvieo or in torso of tho porooanol available for ito parformaneo 
By and largo, mry fow of tho odvlocsy or oonnoolllag offlcos aro oot up, for axasplo 0 to 
deal at any lon-^th with tho poraonal probloao whieh foreign otwdmto lava. Of esurao it io 
true that moat of tho mivoroltloo do net hovo too ranch by way of ouch oorvieoo far teoriem 
otudonto. However, tho font that foreign otudonto aro oe far away froa cay alt'oraativo fcindo 
of aORiotonea sates tho probloia doubly fruotratiag for Shoo. X fro^uontly hoard coaplointo 
from foreign otudonto that eortaia of tholr prohloao, ouch on mcaoy probloao, fertily probloao, 
probloso which frianda of thoiro had whish la ocao eoooo roonltcd in norvouo brooJafctaa or 
oo ao thing cIobo to it 0 r&ftnft thoy folt hud boon l@wrod or inauffieiantly dealt with by tho 
university officialo. fypieally, tho foroi^i otudeat ndvioor and hio otaff or® quantitatively- 
uaeblo to deni with tho valuso of probloao roprooontod by tho foroi^i student popalatien cn 
tho ccof-us. V.oro uafortunotoly, it tondo to bo truo that tho. fUnetian:«f tho forolga otudoat 
advioor is fillod by a aosbor of tho staff or of tho faculty who boo a nusbor of othor roapsa- 
olbllltloo. Ccnooqaoatly, thlo parcon io only inffoquontly especially tmined in guidaneo 
and cccnvolllng sad all too often hao only hio gonoral intorootj in foreign affairo os po?-> 
hapo in foreign otudoats os a quallfleotlon for his responsibility. do long ao thiago aro 
going wall, q porocn who hao thia ood will and humanistic intoroot In tho problcoo of tho 
fcrolgn otudonto tondo to do o roooonohly offoctivo job. Hewovor, whan probloao dovolop for 
tho forol@j otudonto either in toroo of poroonol or oeadoaio odjuotsout, tho pax-t-tiBo for¬ 
eign otudont advisor Is of vary llitlo' aooiataaco aid lndood in oao or two eoooo hao boon 
positivoly horoful. i 

It ohenld bo otroooed, hewovor, that Dony cf thooo part tiso foreign otudont cdvioos*o 
ao woll ao tho full-tiso feroi;@i .otudoat edvisoro oro gonorouo, oolfloos, individualo who 
aro dovctleg long bourn to □ job for whlah naay ef thoa yaeolvo ao reward whatoaovor oscopt 
tho gratltudo of tho ctufiGsto with when they worfe. ¥hoy froquoatly fool vusy toonly tho 
frustration which aosioo frop tholr vsowlodgo of tho total Inodoquoey of tho progsco for 
which thoy aro thooroiicoily roopoaoiblO. 


fho pvegres of oetlvltiod for forol^ otudGsto In tho Isotitatioso thidh 7 ohoorrod oooo 
to havo cortain gonorol fault o. Pi rot, tho pregroo fe? foreign otudonto at any pajniiQwloj? 
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! Institution trail to accent tie differences between the Acer loan and tha foreign studanti 
The foreign students are frequently jlvta an opportunity to demcaetrate or sanlfaet thoe* 

. cue tore, habit a, ate, which the Americans ccn alder cute, quaint or odd — Internet! cnal 
danoea with tha foreign etudanta coming In their native dress, song faatae with tha foralgn 
etudanta tinging thalr satire senge — ell of which activities whan taken as pert of e much, 
larger program esn prove to ha highly Instructive aa wall aa .entertaining, hut when they 
ora ell that there la la tense of • f«reign student program, the effect would sees to he 
acmewhnt lets salutary. '* Sacondly, ns these easpuaaa where a great effort la made to use 
foreign atudants for off •campus speaking engagements, there Is elmoet a universal tendency : 

; to overburden these few etudanta whose knowledge of English and -poreonalltlea are such that / 
they make a great appeal to the groups who are interested In having foreign speakers. Is 
addition!''da discussion with foreign students, X notloed that they felt that la some oaaas 
the university planners ware extraordinarily insensitive to certain feelings of dlsilty and 
pride. for example, university groups might have taken pains to ensure that collection for 
foreign students were not taken up In thalr presence or that the group might have had eose 
/ prior orientation so that the queetl ana asked the foreign gneet would not he so terribly 
embarrassing both for the questioner and the student. Thirdly,' r on those campueee with large 
International Houses, the foreign student program tends to center almost exclusively la tha 
Intern at linal House and although frequently these program* are very well managed and with a 
) wide variety of Interesting experiences for the foreign and American stnrtssjte who participate, 
i the coneentrat' tn of effort and talent with respect to tha X House leaves'"!almost untouched 
the greet bulk of the foreign student population on tho campus. . It must he added that the 
I foreign students also tend to feel that the American students who participate in the actl- 
' villas at the International House frequently seen to he students whor they refer to as 
"campur rejects. 1 whether this la a Juetiflahle appreciatl cu of tha altuatlon cr not, the 
foreign students seem tc feel that tha active student leader* la the ordinary extrm-ourri- 
| eular activities program of the university art usually not involved with thoee activities 
j which concern the foreign students. 

I aaatal Ztlailsai 

Of course one of the greatest difficulties for the foreign students (even ee It Is fbr 
American students) is the means of acquiring and maintaining relatively wholesale and con¬ 
genial heterosexual relatlcsshlpa vlth American students. Xt seeae that far too frequently 
the dating system on the AmSrlean campua Is learned the hard way by the foreign studente. 

Xn addition, several foreign students have expressed the opinion that their failure to find 
dates or tholr failure to find close American friends, either hoys or girls. Is bread on 
l sous hind of raea or color l re Judies vhioh they sees to h* vs detected within the student 
f population et a particular university. An Arab student, for exrmple, leaned that hie com- 
! Flexion had been ascertained before he we* Invited to the home: of en American student. A 
i Pakistani stndant reported hie opinion that students vfao flock son like Xttrcpeaaa* seem to 
!. have an easier time In this inspect than these who do. notl On. nearly every oewpue that X 
vlelted, the foreign etudanta with whoa X spoke felt thta ; te he the least satisfactory aspect 
of their experience at the. college or university Iwefer ee.thelr extra-curricular pursuits 


wen concerned^ « ^ K , od 
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On very few campuses did X find aa effective liaison between, for example,-the student 
"geverneent end the fonlgo student adviser. In soft eases, tc the extent that the student 
government manifested either la lte structural program any Interest la the foreign student 
program on campus. It was via the medium of a committee or a camlet Ion of a student govern¬ 
ment which almost unlforcly had so real functional relationship to any other aspect of the 






(student government. Tha student government generally leaves each committees or contispioao 
to itw own device* Is working oat or fulfilling mandate which is. given to It (even as it does 
for other committee* or oosasiesioae related to the student government). Koreovar, in thle 
sphere, 1 very seldom enecantered a recognition on tha part of tha stikLent„cp.yerassat_loederil 
that the student govern ment had 'any^re'r'esponslMlHy 'f nr the inteeret lnr, of .the Jf.orelga 
students -oirttiialr~amttr» tnaa tEat wnielj - It was tlready fulfilling. Such Integration ws* 
usually” conceive! of in terns of tho operatlce of the foreign student adviser's office or 
the dam of students or seme other such .agency. 


SSCOHWBTOATIGgS 


1. In general, the adxrtnletrBM cna of the colleges and universities which 1 visited 
have a great need to re-evaluate very carefully their foreign student program end. their 
responsibilities toward the foreign students which they admit to their institution. It 
seems to me perfectly cleer that a very careful re-evaluation of the over-all purposes and 
objective* of the admissions poll das with respoct to forolgn students will lead to crns of 
soveral conclusions, Either the university oust seriously limit the number of ferelss stu¬ 
dents who ere florin* into the university or they must take orach -ora drastic steps to acquire 
the material and hsmrr resources necessary to ensure that the findents' development at their 
oampus is not left ae much tc chance as it seems tc be at the moment. Ir. oc.ro cases. It le 
extremely difficult to comprehend whet the university believes it is ac'-levlng (other than 
soma kind of prestige for the number of foreign students that they have on their campus). 

2. ■ In my judgment, housing and >k using arrangements arc the key tc many other aspects'" 
of. effective foreign s Blast programming since It Involves the most pervasive Influences^-' 
likely to be brought tc bear or. the student during His sojourn nt the university. I feel 
that pains must be taken to ensure that foreign students spend at least their frashfflan year 
In university deaitorlea or In other living epaOe with American students. Although In some 
cases, because of the nature of housing arrangements, this Is difficult Indeed, yet it seems 
that much sore can he done to sat aside blocks of rooms so that they night be occupied by 
forel^i student* within the dormitory set-up. It would not appear that tho difficulty of 
not having thsee rooms filled would be sarltua since thero would be many anxious Amorlcan 
students waiting for those which did not become claimed after a certain data. 

i 

3. Tha orientation programs at most campuses nood drastic overhauling. Orientation 
programs generally soen to have gotten highly stylised, formalised and depersonalised, 
whereas it would apt err that tha most effective orientation suet' to eoa* extent be tailored 

j to fit the particular order. In general, more suet bo done to acquaint the student with 
; certain aspects Of tbs processes of American democracy with perhaps somewhat less emphasis 
on forms and structures — why ws do things and how we get them done. In addition, another 
kind of orientation is almost universally absent, and that 1s an orient at lea with respect 
to tho university as a community rather than as a series of buildings and os a ontalnsr of 
courses. How did It get started? Who runs the university! Vhat kinds of student activities 
are there end what needs are they designed to serve! How effectively do thwy do the job! 
These are the kinds of things which weald help a forel/m student considerably in unking a 
proper adjustment Into the specific com-unity In which he will have to spend tha next two to 
four years. 

h. ' There would seem to be a need for a great deal core discrimination la tho designing 
and the organisation of the various speakers' programs for foreig: students. Although there 
j ere obvious difflenities, ay conversations with foreign students would lead me to bollevo that 
\ it la almost worthwhile considering "sow audiences to which the foreign student* are to speak 
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or groups tc which ho 1* to bo presented might ha given seme kind of orientation In order to 
□lnialze tha oosslblllties cf mutual isVmstnat and dlrcorfert caused by crass lgcorunce. 

Ur aero emphasis east also he placed In tha Individual hospitality programs. Toreidn student! 
almost universally fesl that they would like mere of the experiences within American homes. 
Vest, however, express their preference for go'ng to honea of friends or students — peopla 
whoa they knew and. with li-.om they have something In common — rather than to the hemes of 
sincere and well-rae tains persons In church groups or dvlc groups with whoa they tend to feel 
a certain amount cf strain and unreality In the'relationships. 

5. Generally the student governments of nearly all Institutions which I have visited 
need to be"overhauled In view of the reepiaalbllity which the student government structure 
and program are fulfilling. These are the fcrelgpi students on the caucus. The question must 
be asked mire frequently — How can we make the forelfgi students a more Integral part of i 

our cam;us lift! How ccn thoy be encouraged to sake their unique and invaluable contri¬ 
butions within the fra.mewor 5 ' - of the regular student activities program? How car. the student ! 
government encourage a -ore widespread personalized Interest in the welfare of fomi'31 studenti; 
at the university or college! In my own view, a gre at, deal npro ,can be done along these 
lines through the active enccuragement of the faculSy^Tor Vxa5pTe7’ , both on and off duty end 
through increased effort on the part of certain key campus groups, such as fraternity, sororitj | 
and religious groups, i 
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Hy visit to tho University of Missouri vas marred considerably by th« fast that in¬ 
adequate preparations had been ends for my visit. I spent more- time than necesrary trying 
to locate, fcr wrrple, ths President of thS student body vfco seemed unaware of mf oceir.g, 
despite aa exchange cf correspondence for a month end a half. In dismiss!one with Dr. 

Jack Matthews, Dow of Students at ths University. I have concluded that there vae a con¬ 
siderable amount of lnterset on the part of administrative and faculty members vhc, according 
to him. heu -1 issue Bed ths Project nt some length. There vers oertaln questions or reserva¬ 
tions which they had hut which seamed to he cl enrol uc on the heo'. * » ' our talk, these con- 

earned ths usual problem of admissions qunllficatlcr.s and extra-curricular activities pro¬ 
gram ring for the foreign student. Sr. Katthews seemed to IndloAte that he would take per¬ 
sonal interest in seeing to It thet we receive a definite commitment from the University 

concerning program com-lttaee end scholarship or tulticn r.sristnnce. 

Tha foreign Student Adviser. Mr. Harry Brlgrs, was far leas satisfactory In his descrlp*; 
tlcn of hie interests and concern* with foreign student programming at the University. It' 
appears aa though hie Job as foreign Student Advisor Is erne of two — the other being the 
ads'n 1st retire head of tha luterfratomlty end Fen-Heltenle groups an can pus. This parti¬ 
cular responsibility seems to take up the vast majority of the time which Mr. Briggs has. 

He se«*<ed, however, very mob interested in fSIP sad expressed hie willingness to "talk It 
up* with ether members of ths administration end the faculty. He himself would not bt In¬ 
tel ved with the foreign student program in the coming year Inasmuch r .s It seems he has been 
able to convince the administration that this Is e asperate job needing a full-time person. 
However, there is no definite eo«*ltsioat yet on the part of the “civerelty e t to whether 
t.-ey vlU appoint a full-time foreign Student Adviser. 

It it unfortunate thet the Boon of Students, Vr. J. 'lnitcn '•vrtln, w-s absent at tho 
tire cf ry arrival. Mr. i’srtin hrd been ir. ::orre» cr Trees with re and I understood frc-m 
ot.-o-.iorr c; the edminivtrati cn an! frtr the st-icr.t* thet b» l*.very interested In 
TS15 mi i* in all likelihood going to be the person responsible for foret-n student r.d- 
vi-ir.g in tho coring yerr. 

-cn la student trr.grfir.ming . The University does have an Intersatlcnal Hcnre whioh 
hi use* a very few of the fertifn students. The vast majority live in university iersitorie# 
or in SFOCial heusit,' outride the campus. (Janorally, this situation i* hiehly un?»tlsfactor 
In spooking with a number of foreign students, I discovered that they fee 1 thrt very little 
attention ir tr.ii to then and their needs, either in hearing or in guidance end counselling. 
Vest cf the counselling and advising, in fact, is dose through the rcrr.nl tc*decdc Deans who 
have no srtiealrr training or background to der.l with the jhrtJculr? ;roble-r cf foreign 
students. The forelfpi students here have alee tended to develop nrtlinolity dubs, pri¬ 
marily the Latin American and "Arab bloc.* As on ether e«mj"uees» such groups do not tend 
to have a salutary effest cn campus life and make a very inadequate contribution to the 
wholesome development of Integrative activities end substantially minimise the Feasibility 
of a favorable iryaet on the American studant eemmeity. 

Although 1 vas cot very favorably impressed with the quality of the student leader¬ 
ship ; *. the University of Missouri, the proeruo cf the student government is particularly 
interesting and seems to Indle&to- a grasp of the need for involving the student body im 
extm-euhrlcultr activities which have intellectual depth and seme role in tbs development 
of leadership. Ths physical facilities for the student activities program are excellent, j 
fart of the activities program includes the Cosmopolitan Club, which Is eenposod of etudents ] 
from other countries as well as a small proportion of U.S. students, and this group seems to ; 













W nir totln la toola!, oaltorml prenna klthss^i tkm li again a awry nail 
nncfcor of Aaarlna a lsTolrad tfr tha operation of thla prograa. The pretest leader* 
■hip of tha Stadaot Cora real at Including tha President Mr. To n/ Porter lo not 1^ 
pro** no with thalr lattrait or oathaalaaa for tho foreleg loodorahlp prorraa 
Hovewr 1 ALA haw a ohaaoo to apeak with other leaden df tho Student Oorramnetrt 







. I arrived Gt tho Oni va tty of PMahona nnfc'rt'inntely ;■ luadayt "Urch 11th end 

therrfoB-prov&d icpoaalble lor the Prooideat of Student Government to schedule any 
Q stinjs that &ay 0 Foww?i I op ant ooot of ths day with tho ffosvjjca Otudeat 
Advisor Jt? 0 Harold UronaSnsdag which ties 1 got o vary good iaeJAo iato tha oparat° 
tioa of tho flhiveroity ob well oo does of tho d»araetoristieo of tha administration 
ao well co tho student a^ivitioo pro grass whieh woro holpful la assessing tho 
Institution visA & vio F3I? 0 Os tho tholo the edsdndotsatioa ooeas keenly interested 
ia forei^a otadoato at tho Pnivoroity sad vory anxious to provido the host facilities 
for their A4e.63.tioa and devoloppant at Oklahoma th 1 addressed a soetiag of faculty 
and adslnlstrati a personnel during whieh tho project too -discussed ia great dotail. 

?ros tho nature of thoir quoetioaa and also froa their general rospoaoo to tho prograo 
I was snvineed that thoy fully uadorotood tho ppograo and the obje dtiveo aad wero 
quite prepared if the Chivoroity was qolo eted that they would do all possible te 
sake the prograa a oueeeotJo ?or osqepIo thoy questioned ue in esse detail ao to 
anally how the foreign students could he brought within the framework of student 
goverasnt BtruSuEO, In addition thoy had several valuable suggestions to sake in 
respect to utilisation of the student for eassple in the stalest newspaper oeiMapS 
hath for his own training usd for tho enligtemsent of the student body„ There * 
was also a long and very conrrehonsiw disosaslon of the dlscrisimitloa problea 
and the segnqgatioa problesb 3 »q University officials as well as tha student body 
gave as assurance that there wac ae ypoblea of discrimination or oo^ojj&Sina 
at the university nor aa far ao they know at tho Bbkib of Worn®, Thoy haw had , 
an active progrsa ovor tho post two poors to eliaisatQ all £rrfblo.nso of die- 
criminatory proicon within tho t&ivereity oot=up<> la fact they aoesod rather 
proud of tho gosorolly liberal attitudo of tha r : • 

faculty cdsinistrati on and also tho 
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‘ student-body. the University of Oklahosa dose not hate bo International House at 
soeh for the foreign students. Ho at of the foreign students lire In the same kind 
of housing as the Aeri«a students on canons. There are however several foreign 
natlo tnllty olube including the I*tln Anri (Bn cluhs aad the Amt Clut. There le 
1n addition a rather large Korean and Chinese population at the University. The orleola¬ 
tion pro gran so far at the University has teen rather poor although they do see the 
need for development of a core effective program and are intending to institute a new 
program for the 56-57 year. The University of Oklahosa ie very unique with respect 
to lte foreign student program There is an elaborate organisational stuaeture design¬ 
ed expressly for .the purpose of integrating the : jrelgn atudei* Into the life of the 
oosr-unlty. This structure le characterised by a coordinator for the entire foreign 
student program, who has working under him five sub-dlr* dors, oa<B head of a dif¬ 
ferent geographical area of concern. Under each sub-dire Aor is a student dicector. 
also reap ssibla for that area of concern. The foreign student program eomsittee 
also includes representati tea of the Student Government:; delegates flu a the inter'- 
fraternitv council, the ?aahellenlc Council, the preset the International Club aid fetg^fiSt 
others. This foreign student progran is or course headed by the Academic Dean and M 
luorie under the general supervision and has tEe active support of the PresIHent of the 
University, paper this urogram at University of Oklahoss dj designed to (to precisely 
what we expect to do in terms of our foreign leadership prnjedt..* Fowevor, full 
discussion with students end professors leads me conclude that up till now the paper 
staueture and pro gran as outlined leave a great deal to be desired in terms of ao- 
tual implementation. It seen that they have needed some farther incentive to include 
a more active nutter of students or that is to attlvate those students who have already 
been assigned posts kith rasped to the foreign student eomsittee. They were therfore 
more happy to have the foreign leadership program for Its own writs as a 
program but also because it would assist putting Just that amount of life into their 
own foreign student eosrdttee which they felt was needed? S tudent Government. Fere 
again struc tu r a lly the organisation seems almost perfect. The Student Senate La well 
designed to a Aleve its functions of providing a program for the students of Oklahoma 
vblsfc esekasises a etlvites most Olculated to astxibute to the enrichment of the 
student a 7 general education. Again facilities at the University are excellent for the 
adilevesnnt of this purpose. Hy Judgement is that on the whole the student Government 
at the University of Oklahoma is protegbly among the higher ranking of our Azarian 
Student Government in adiisviag their purposes. Nevertheless, ther is still a signifi¬ 
cant difference between the structure aad poll or of the Student Government as It is put 
on neper and in its attual implementation. One of the efaief problems seen to be the 
apathy of the student body in those activities ukltt concern the big Bed. Bed being 
the Oklahosa University football team. Nevertheless from both the quantity aad the 
quality of the leadership which I met at the University one can say that the dervelop- 
j manta are encouraging. A oomaud cationhas recently been received from the Qtairmn 
of the Joreips Student Pro grew at the University of Oklahoma indieating that they 
are prepared to offer any student which is named by our Board of Advisors a full 
; room end board sdiolarship and a tuition diolarship as well.'' Student leaders 
f The student leader with whoa I was meet actively associated with during sy stay at 

! the University was Jim Johnson, the President of the Senate. Jin struck me as being 

a very intelligent and interested, student. However, with a somsvhat superficial 
| grarr, of the waning aad 1 sportanae of student activities generally, 

1 &+&*+£ 

Garland Sn atfcvamth - Pint President of the Oklahosa University Student Senate 
made known to se Ms interest in the foreign leadership Pro.lect although in an 
attesrt to disease this project itself, 1 did not have the feeling that he very well 
understood its nature or the structure of the project as we had outlined it in our 
..... acmaoni cations to the University. I did not have an opportunity to speak with 
"'•Dsentl.worth at great leafth but I have sow reservations ae to hie seriousness, 
of purpose and hie interest la NSA AND THe Student Adtlvltee Program generally. 

Re strikes an ae being very close to Me desire to * get places and see people". 












Profile of the University .^ * Oklahoa* 

Sid Helson Is a Sophomore and has Just reeeutly been elected President of the 
Student Sesftfe'&i the University of Oklahoma I had several long conversations with 
hi a and vat very muds taken with his sincerity and hls analysis of the needs of 
Student Oovcrnient at the University of Oklahosa. Fe quickly crnsped the significance 
of the Foreign Leadership Project and hopS$d a that he would he in the position to 
eld is it3 developneat and ispleagntatlon at the University of Oklahoma. Fortunately 
he is subsequently been elected President of the Student Council and if the 
University is elected hy the Board off Advisors 1 as certain that Sid Felson will he 
an estresly 'valuable asset at that institution. . Though young he has a certain 
amount of atari ty, seriousness of purpose, and stability which I think indicate 
that he would he of greet service to la terse and’ or International responsibility 


'fex Coy eland is Chairman of the Tbrelgs Student Program and probably one of the 
cost Industrious persons 1 have set in sy whole trip. fTe has had a longstanding 
Interest la the foreign students at the University and epees to be very widely respect¬ 
ed by then, Several ntddents at the University from different national backgrounds 
exprer'ed the opinion that Mix had a deeper understanding of foreign students and 
had shown nor a ability to work with than including adai sdwtrati ve personnel. 1 feel 
somewhat at a loss to explain this tads much as 1 found Copeland a very sincere and 
well isoning student but laCrii^j a! met completely in Intel' eCtual depth, and 
manifested a certain personal lneemrity and emotional labal anas which Is disquiet¬ 
ing la view of the. large responsibility that he has. However, lnas mck as the 
chief responsibility for the development of the program it now stands at the 
University will be that of the Student Govern me zi President namely Sid Deleon and 
Max for the moat part will act under Ms instructions. I feel aert&in that the 
legwork that Ihx can do under the guidance of a person of greater nsntal stature 
guarantees pretty much the success of the program at the University of Oklahoma, and 
1 strongly recommend its cdmaluaion. 
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Ia discussion with aoabar* of ths arialni atratlon at Kansas Stato Touchers Collect in 
Plttsborg, I w*s left with tha lmpr*a»i« that althcu^t they an exceedingly raxlcns, at 
laa«t in tma ef th* faculty, to increase their forel^ student population, they have as 
yot no clear notion of what they will do with foreign student* onoo they arrlre on obbtuq, 

Tha Toraign Student advisor, Or. Jana Carroll, la a very Interested woaran, hat I think with 
very modest talante with rospaot to dealing with foreign studente. I alao spoke with the 
Dean of Studenta and with oeobsrs of the faculty, such as Dr, 5 obi a and Dr. Parker of the 
Sociology Department. All ef thea expressed mild Interest; In the hri^aot and hoped that a 
foreign student could he brought to the eeqpus hut beyond that had few aonstructiv* notions 
as to what benefit the foreign students eould be to tha caapue or rice versa. X alao had I 
tha aoaswhat unique opportunity at Senses State Teachers College of a dlecneslon with the 
President of tha Soilage. Drl Hughes wee v* 17 cordial and ( expressed Interest in the Pro- j 
ject, but I gathered a* a result of our conversation that a good deal more would haws to 
he done In order to elicit any real enthusiasm fre <t hin. X latar dl scots rad from dis¬ 
cussions with other member* of tha faculty and from students that he has a very coiem- 
tlre approach to certain problems on tho osapu* Including racial integration, which X think 
would tend to asks It difficult for us to schedule foreign student programming there. Xt 
le true, for azsaple, that negro students at tha oospus can eat or drink nowhere In Plttaber ; 
outside ef a varr snail and Inadequate negro district. Soda fountains dlreetly across tha 
sires-, fror thi Stulcnr. Union Building, for example, refuse to terre negro clients. 

r ,t u*er.t rcrarurent . On the idiole, it le safe to say that the student fioTwrnnent at 
the Senses State Ter.eiiars College la underdeveloped. The leadership le generally poor and 
tha »resident cf the Student Governs eat for this year, Hr. M Cooley, struok so ao being \ 

probthlr the least -, 10-11 Tied to hold that posit!rr of all th* student* thrt X ret at th# j 

Cclleft. Se is r'.tiio- rough er.d rsrdy, with a very inff*«qu«»te fra*? ef.student gever-rent j 
pr«>bl«*s .la -cr.-rtl ci.f bar little cr r.c *?p racist! r. : r the role or pcrribllitiM for . 
f, rr'.ts 'tidT.tr- <•;. 1 >..' css-_us. X pttosd*' n seotir.r in -.hlch ha, as a r*]<reter.taiivs of 
the student gevimzett, vat participating. The setting wa» to dlseues the kind of ;. vhlio 
attractions thlsh, thi wcl’ags would sponsor i» the city of Pittsberg. His contributions to 
the cm. ting wore fer the scat part very rude and unccnstructive amblings during the ooures 
of sorebuly else*c trreeak. In sun, his approach to leadership within the student body at 
the Coliege ia very reminiscent cf the leadership approach of the head of one of our poorer 
labor unions. 

There 1* re foreign student program to speak of at the 1 Sol 1 age new Inasmuch as there 
are only shout fir foreign students there. There are of course no special frcllitla*, sad 
there is r.c Xstrractiinal Club which seemed*ppeifinally coscerned with tha intereate of 
feral#* student s. 

Cs the whole, X could «ay that a foreign student at Kansas State Teachers College might 
possibly do a great deal for the students at the Collage. But it is hardly likely that they 
could contribute very much In terns-of leadership training for the student himself. Their 
own student government and student activities program is as yet too embryonic fbr an out¬ 
sider- to. gain very much from It. About the only student at the College whom X felt pcesoesec 
eny reasonable leadership ‘qualities and Vac seemed to have a grasp of tha Katiosal Student 
Association and thn ?erelgh Student Lender ship Project is Sue Hlrsch who. In addition to 
being a member cf .the student government at Kansas State Teachers College, has also been a 
regional | officer of TSA. Ijhs seem* to be'intelligent and efficient and act Its in several ef j 
the extra-curricular activities at Kansas State Teachers College. However, she woe one of 
the more: serials critics of th* quality of leadership at Kansas State Teachers College as j 
well at the absence of enthusiasm on the part ef the administration for this and similar j 
projects; Unfortunately, Sue herself la leaving thi College this semester. 
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